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SUPER - SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


(S$) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 

neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Nine new leadership features speak for them- 
selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO HEADBAND FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 


Here is a new instrument that makes 
virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. It has no 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the 
sound-conveying contact unit. 


Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or send your mame and address 
for 4 copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
“Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 





SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - - 
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This Month’s Contributors 


As collaborating authors of Good Eyes for 
Life, recently issued by Appleton-Century 
Co., Olive Grace Henderson and Hugh Grant 
Rowell have devoted considerable study to 
sight saving. Dr. Rowell is assistant profes- 
sor of health education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The problem of rewards as incentives is a 
vital one. Wesley Lauritsen, who presents 
the negative side, is an instructor at the Min- 
nesota School. Enfield Joiner is principal of 
the educational department at the North 
Carolina School. 

As head of the National Institution for the 
Deaf at Milan, Giulio Ferreri has been for 
years a leader among European instructors. 
His criticism of American teachers is worthy 
of attention. 








A former principal of the Mystic Oral 
School, Clara M. H. McGuigan, recalls her 
association with another pioneer oral teacher. 

Vern O. Knudsen, of the physics depart- 
ment of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is keenly interested in the physical 
problems related to deafness. He is on the 
Advisory Council of the Association. 

Mary E. Numbers is in charge of the 
Middle School at Clarke. 

After experimentation at Northwestern 
University and at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Robert H. Gault developed his instru- 
ment, the teletactor, described in his article 
and in the article by Alice N. Plouer. Miss 
Plouer is a teacher in the primary department 


at the [Illinois School. 
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The Eyes of the Auditorially Handicapped 


By Oxtve Grace HENDERSON and HucH Grant RowELL 


ARS, we believe, are the second 
K major avenue of learning, eyes 
being the first. Some estimate the 
receptor percentages as: eyes, about 83 
per cent; ears, 15 per cent; other senses, 


the rest. The figures, of course, can not 
be taken at exact face value. 


If the auditorially handicapped are 
working and learning with a_ sensory 
deficiency of about 5, 10 or 15 per cent 
because of the hearing difficulty, obviously 
the other senses, especially the eyes, are 
given added responsibilities and loads. 
A similar situation is found in endocrine 
imbalance where the non-affected glands 
try to restore the previous normal state. 


If eyes are asked to take over added 
burdens, it means they are drawing nearer 
and nearer their factor of safety. It seems 
logical therefore that we should try to 
reduce minor eye hazards as much as pos- 
sible in order that injury to a second 
sense, the rescuing sense, may not occur. 


Both the deaf and the hard of hearing 
read the lips. And who can deny that 
lip reading is hard on the eyes, in addi- 
tion to making inroads on the nervous 
system through fatigue? This is the 
price paid for social living—a willingly 
paid price—an inevitable price—but at 
present an unnecessarily high price. 

A lip reading champion may defend her 
title reading trained lips made highly 
visible by the illumination of a_ spot 
light (or the equivalent). But the lip 
reader, in society, tries to learn another’s 
thought by watching none-too-mobile lips 
in light varying from dim to damnable. 
The lighting in the average home can, 


for example, be proved by the new light- 
meters to be about one-half of what it 
should be—or less. Lip reading is in- 
deed the key to a New World. It should 
never be a key to a Bluebeard’s Chamber 
for eyes. Nor is “signing” without 
similar hazards. 

Those whose hearing is impaired turn 
to reading for recreation. (It may be they 
are naturally scholarly. There are many 
other reasons too.) Reading means use 
of the eyes. Do people use them prop- 
erly? Indeed, is it possible to use them 
properly in the average present environ- 
ment? 

Because of the various special uses of 
the eyes, increased to make up for hear- 
ing deficiency, it follows that the eyes of 
the auditorially handicapped should be 
well protected by environment and by 
teaching the individual the best and new- 
est methods of eye protection. 

Opportunities of no mean strategic im- 
portance are found in the schools for 
the deaf and in all lip reading classes. 
Educators in this field recognize the fact 
and are acting accordingly. At the last 
International Congress for Instructors of 
the Deaf, a most successful convention, 
no less than three papers on the eyes 
were read as stated parts of the program. 
The Health and Physical Education sec- 
tion spent part of the assigned time on 
the same subject. 

The methods of eye protection for the 
auditorially handicapped or anyone else 
with average vision are selected funda- 
mentally from those used in the better 
type of sight-saving classes. Some of the 
paraphernalia for the semi-blind is not 
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needed, however, methods being the really 
important thing. Eye protection methods 
for the auditorially handicapped differ in 
no way from those for normally hearing 
persons. Why should they? 

Basically, eye protection consists of 
two things—proper lighting and proper 
working position. Practically, the two 
are inseparable. There is the added 
factor that probably good body me- 
chanics will not be attained without the 
advantage of these two fundamentals, the 
struggle to work with eye comfort (the 
eye being a highly sensitive organ) reign- 
ing supreme over body comfort. 

Proper lighting is now easily attain- 
able. We have the standards of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and we 
have the ubiquitous new lightmeters 
(based on the photoelectric cell) as ob- 
jective tests. 10-30 footcandles (or meter 
degrees) is the range for ordinary read- 
ing, the exact figure depending on per- 
sonal comfort. In our experience, the 
amount that pleases one eye may be un- 
comfortable for another. 

But amount is not the whole story. 
Quality and direction are important both 
for eye protection and economy. It can 
be shown, for example, that less light is 
required to give the proper reading on 
the meter when the proper work angle is 
used, the principle being the familia one 
of “angle of incidence equals angle of 
reflection.” Parenthetically, this fact is of 
economic value when artificial light is 
required. 

Glare is difficult to explain. The re- 
sult, at any rate, is more or less definite 
discomfort. Popular definitions are based 
primarily on this fact. For all practical 
purposes a light that is uncomfortable to 
the eyes is giving glare in one form or 
another whether from the light itself or 
because of reflection from some shining 
surface. 

Placement of furniture in classroom or 
home is important. It has been found 
in classrooms where lighting is from one 
side of the room that the seats should be 
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placed at an angle of about thirty de- 
grees with that wall. The classroom 
looks a little futuristic at first, but eyes 
are much happier and so are the pupils, 
In the home the same principles hold. 
However, in both cases, the seats are best 
placed by use of the lightmeter, a simple 
procedure involving only determination 
of the best light on the work without 
glare. 

Proper reading position is important 
to both eyes and body. We discuss it 
in terms of angle, height and distance.* 
Writing and art work require similar 
standards. The next five years will prob- 
ably show a revolution in education based 
on proper working position. Most school 
seatings, for example, are obsolete. 

The reading angle is 45°-70° with the 
floor line. The distance is 14 to 18 
inches for normal eyes. The height of 
the book depends on the sitting height 
of the individual, a fully erect and for- 
ward-looking position being the objective. 
A range is necessary to permit individual 
adjustments. In terms of school seating, 
we have long known that no one size of 
seat would fit everyone. We realize now 
that it is impossible to build a fixed angle 
school desk which will adequately serve 
all eyes and bodies. The individual must 
be able to adjust the equipment to suit 
his own comfort and needs. 

The bad positions assumed by school 
children in sitting are to no small extent 
a result of trying instinctively to use their 
eyes comfortably in badly designed seat- 
ings. Pupils bend over their desks in 
the hump position, bad for both body and 
eyes; or assume the slump position by 
hanging onto the back of the seat by the 
nape of their necks, resting the book on 
desk edge and abdomen—bad for the eyes 
and very bad for body mechanics. 

At home the situation is even worse, 
for few children have properly lighted 


(Continued on page 122) 


*The theoretical reasons for this choice of stand- 
ards are found in the authors’ book ‘'Good Eyes 
for Life,” D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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Artificial Incentive 


By Westey Lauritsen, M.A. 


“4 ‘HE practise of giving prizes for 
excellence in various forms of 
school activities is more or less 

prevalent in our residential schools for 

the deaf. Colleges and academies make 
awards in the form of cash or other 
valuable prizes for outstanding work in 
the many branches of endeavor. While 
this may be all right,.the consensus of 

pedagogical opinion is against such a 

practise in the public schools, and we 

might as well be honest about it and 
classify our residential and day schools 
under this head. 

Last year the authorities at the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf made a very 
careful and unbiased study of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of awarding 
prizes in a residential school. We believe 
that this will be of interest to the pro- 
fession in general, for the Minnesota 
School is fortunate in having on_ its 
faculty a number of teachers who have 
had long experience with the deaf, and 
are in a position to judge the merits of 
this form of artificial incentive. They 
have seen a large school conducted with, 
as well as without, the aid or hindrance, 
as you look on it, of prizes. The opin- 
ions of outside educators with national 
reputations were also obtained in order 
that an accurate decision for the best 
interests of the pupils might be reached. 

The members of the faculty discussed 
the question at a teachers’ meeting, and 
after all sides had been heard, without 
a dissenting vote adopted a resolution to 
discontinue the practise of giving prizes 
at the school. Superintendent Leonard 
M. Elstad, one of the most progressive 
among the younger executives of our 
schools, gave the matter some study and 
the resolution adopted by the faculty has 
his unqualified approval. From his own 
experience he was able to point out cases 
where grievous injustice had been done 
in making awards. 


There are several points that may+ seem 
to be in favor of prizes, but these are 
greatly outnumbered by strong points 
against them. It has been pointed out 
that some of the brighter students who 
have chances to win the prizes offered 
may be spurred to do a little better work. 
Sometimes the winners and their intimate 
friends are made happy by the awards, 
but this is not always the case, as will 
be shown later. 

In a large school, such as the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf, where the en- 
rollment is about three hundred. thirty, 
approximately thirty prizes may be 
awarded annually. Practically all of 
these prizes will go to the natural lead- 
ers in the various activities, leaders who 
will make good without the spur of any 
form of artificial incentive. The other 
three hundred students, many of whom 
work harder than the winners, are left 
out through no fault of their own. God 
did not endow us all with equal facilities. 
It is commonly agreed among educators 
that we should work for the good of the 
greatest number and not for the special 
benefit of a chosen few. 

In schools for the deaf we find three 
distinct groups of pupils: the bright; the 
average, and the backward. There are 
not many in the first named group, and 
they will get along whether they receive 
much or little help from their instructor, 
whether artificial incentive is used to spur 
them on or not. By far the largest group 
is the second, made up of students of 
average intelligence. To help this group 
most, they should be taught to work for 
the common good of all, and not to 
surpass other students. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that, by offering rewards in 
the form of prizes for effort, this group 
will be benefited. Most of the prizes 
would go to those in the first group, 
and there would be so many disappoint- 
ments in the second group that more 
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harm than good would be done. And 
then the idea of paying boys and girls 
to be good, or to do good work, is a 
very bad one, which cannot but do the 
student harm in the end. The students 
in the backward group would have no 
chance to win a prize in competition 
with those in the bright group, and it is 
the boys and girls in this group who most 
need to be helped. 


A boy who had won a number of 
prizes, an outstanding student whose 
work clearly excelled that of. his class- 
mates, told me that he was opposed to 
prizes. He said they had aroused _ill- 
feeling towards him among his comrades, 
some of whom felt they were entitled to 
the prizes as much as he. A boy in the 
average group who worked hard in his 
vocational class, receiving high marks 
over a number of years, never received 
a prize. This lad, well on in his years 
as a student, told me that he had lost 
interest in his vocational work after doing 
his best for a long time, watching the 
other fellow rake in the prizes. 

One time we had two senior girls who 
were as alike as two peas in a pod in 
the matter of their achievements. Several 
departments of the school—the literary, 
the vocational, and the domestic—were 
called upon to assist in deciding to whom 
the prizes should go. This is an ex- 
tremely difficult, and at time unpleasant, 
task. When the several departments were 
called upon to decide between the two 
girls above referred to, no department 
knew the decision of the other depart- 
ments, and when the ballots were collected 
one of the girls was given several 
awards, the other none. Instructors after- 
wards told me that if they had known 
the decisions of the other departments be- 
fore handing in their own votes, they 
would have seen to it that the girl re- 
ceiving no prize would have received at 
least one. There are many like instances 
where there is practically no choice be- 
tween two students, and I imagine that 
more than one well-meaning instructor 
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has tossed up a coin to decide to whom 
a prize was to go. Let it be said that 
this is no reflection whatsoever on an 
instructor. He has to make the decision; 
he is honest; he plays no favorites; but 
he has to decide which of two splendid 
students is to receive that prize. 

In the matter of scholarship prizes it is 
an open secret that there is such a lack 
of uniformity in marking among the 
various teachers that it is not always 
the best student who wins the prize. 
This condition is prevalent in practically 
all educational institutions. 

Children do not understand the psy- 
chology of prizes; nor do many of our 
teachers. Prizes can never be just, for 
the members of a school staff can never 
know the real conditions. The pupils 
often know more about the conditions as 
they really are than the teachers do. 

Dr. James Lewis Smith, principal of the 
advanced department of the Minnesota 
School, and a teacher for a half century, 
speaking of prizes says: 

“I do not believe that the giving of 
prizes has an uplifting influence in a 
school like ours, for it benefits the few 
at the expense of the many. 

“The many have no chance at all to 
win, though some of them try harder 
and study harder than the prize winners. 

“This tends to create feelings of envy, 

bitterness, and discouragement among 
those who see others carry off the prizes 
which they themselves can never hope to 
win. 
Miss Josephine Quinn, principal of the 
primary and intermediate departments of 
the same school, a teacher of long ex- 
perience, has likewise expressed herself 
as strongly opposed to the practise of 
giving prizes to students. 

Mr. R. C. Reed, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, and Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Educational So- 
ciety, was asked for his ideas on the 
matter. He wrote as follows: 

“I have your letter in regard to giving 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Shall We or Shall We Not? 


By ENFIELD JOINER 


Votta Review sent me a copy of 

Mr. Lauritsen’s paper in which he 
advocates abolishing the use of “artificial 
incentive” as applied to class-room work, 
to achievement in athletics and to general 
conduct outside of school; and she sug- 
gested that I might like to take “the other 
side” of the question. As I read Mr. 
Lauritsen’s arguments in favor of doing 
away with medals and similar prizes, I 
found myself so wholeheartedly in agree- 
ment with him that my first reaction was 
that there was no “other side.” But when 
I considered the whole question of “ar- 
tificial incentive” from the bit of candy 
with which the beginning pupil is coaxed 
to “think” to the resplendent medal of 
the upper school, I came to see that, as 
inevitably happens, there was “the other 
side.” 

When I was a student in normal train- 
ing at the Clarke School, it used to be 
one of my duties to take a class for an 
hour every Sunday afternoon. Miss 
Leonard was then in charge of the pri- 
mary department and on a certain Sunday 
afternoon in April she told me that Dr. 
Crouter would visit the class that after- 
noon. The announcement sent terror to 
my soul. Dr. Crouter had already en- 
gaged me to teach at Mt. Airy the next 
year and that fact increased my nervous- 
ness. I saw myself failing to hold the 
attention of the wiggling youngsters; I 
saw the babes doing everything that they 
shouldn’t do. I appealed to Miss Leonard 
to let us have a little candy, and—‘“please 
put it where the children can see it when 
they come in.” We were scarcely settled 
in our places when the distinguished 
visitor arrived. His keen eyes took in 
every object in that room, including the 
candy, at a single glance. “Ah,” said he. 


S v2 weeks ago the Editor of the 


“I see you have your bribe ready.” “Not 
our bribe,” said Miss Leonard, gracious- 
ly coming to my rescue, “Our reward!” 

It seems to me that that sums up the 
“other side” of the “artificial incentive” 
question. The award becomes a reward, 
a recognition of effort and achievement 
which meets a fundamental human need. 
If the truth were told, very few of us are 
capable of putting forth our best efforts 
“just for the joy of working” with “each 
in his separate star.” Though we may 
proclaim that “virtue is its own reward,” 
only the smug among us ask for no other. 
“To travel hopefully” is, in truth, “better 
than to arrive,” but life is so arranged 
that we learn that truth only when we 
have arrived, and if there were no de- 
finite objective ahead but few of us would 
push on at all—we would be far more 
likely to drowse by the roadside. 

Let us grant, then, that most of us 
“work for something.” How many of us 
who teach—and I believe that a pre- 
ponderating majority of teachers of the 
deaf sincerely love their work—would 
continue to teach if there were no salary 
incentive? How full would our univer- 
sities and colleges be if credits and de- 
grees were abolished and students were 
there solely for the love of letters? 
“Noblesse oblige” means simply meeting 
the demands of one’s conscience and so 
winning self-respect and self-satisfaction. 
Less worthy motives often impel us: the 
plaudits of friends or of the multitude, 
the gratification of desire or ambition, the 
material benefit. All these may be 
termed “natural incentives.” So they are, 
but between the natural incentives of life 
and the artificial incentives of the class- 
room there may be a distinction but there 
is no difference. 

The school-room in its broadest sense 
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is but a project for teaching living. Why 
then deprive the child of his visible re- 
ward, of his symbol of accomplishment? 
In the hands of a wise teacher “artificial 
incentive” may become natural conse- 
quences, training children to face facts, 
to accept failure in the right way, to 
meet success with the right spirit. 

Undoubtedly children — _ particularly 
young children—like to have “something 
to work for.” Every primary teacher 
knows how a little candy, several nuts, 
a handful of raisins, even a tenth of an 
apple, will impart zest and flavor to a 
hitherto flagging half-hour. And woe 
unto us when “the good mark” fails to 
evoke interest. There has recently been a 
crusade against the “good mark”; against 
the releasing of any sort of record. For 
some years now our public schools and 
universities have used what may be char- 
acterized as palliative generalties in 
grading students. Several years ago the 
faculty of the North Carolina School de- 
cided to fall into line with the public 
schools on that question, take the for- 
ward step, abandon the clear-cut old per- 
centages on our monthly reports and 
substitute the letters, A, B, C, etc. To 
our amazement, the pupils, big and little, 
rebelled against the change. Each wanted 
to know what he got—in figures. “If we 
get A or B or C every month, we shall 
not know whether or not we are improv- 
ing,” they argued. And what pleased 
us most was that no pupil was curious 
about what another pupil got—his inter- 
est was entirely in his own marks. In 
short, he wished to compete with his own 
record. 


We can easily see that the sort of prize 
which the less gifted pupil has no chance 
of winning, which may cause heart-ache, 
develop a sense of either inferiority or 
superiority, engender undesirable rivalries 
and unwholesome competition may do far 
more harm than good. We have never 
given medals or valuable prizes in the 
North Carolina School—the Superinten- 
dent has always taken a firm stand against 
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it. Our policy has been to bestow re- 
wards not so much for attainment or su- 
periority as for improvement and effort. 
Our Boy Scouts are encouraged to win 
merit badges; we award letters for ex- 
cellence in athletics; we accept the Red 
Cross offer of life-saving badges for our 
swimming classes. We publish in our 
school paper a weekly Honor Roll, on 
which appear the names of all who have 
four “good marks” for not signing dur- 
ing four weeks in school. We have a 
good many inter-departmental contests, 
class competing with class in tests of 
speech and speech-reading. In_ these 
cases, the spoils which go to the victors 
are banners in the school colors. To this 
extent we use “artificial incentive” in our 
upper school. In the primary depart- 
ment it usually takes an edible form and 
is much more freely employed. 


? 


Punishment in all departments with 
us is for the most part, a withdrawal of 
privilege or a deprivation of “artificial 
incentive.” We are so conservative ‘in 
North Carolina as to be radical—“dis- 
cipline” is a word which has been re 
tained in our vocabulary, but as the 
Superintendent, who is a master of under- 
statement, has often reported, it is not 
one of our major problems. In certain 
respects we are so backward as to appear 
to swing violently to the left, for in ex- 
treme cases a remedy prescribed by 
Sdlomon some centuries ago, kept in the 
bottom drawer of the office desk, may be 
employed. However, in the main, “ar- 
tificial incentive” suffices, and every Sun- 
day morning as the lines of little boys 
and girls file out of the primary school 
building after Sunday School it is ap- 
parent who has “thought” and who has 
not during the preceding week. The 
thinkers skip out clutching an all-day 
sucker, a chocolate bar, a red apple, what 
not. These are the many. The few walk 
out with empty hands and downcast look. 
They are learning a rule of life which as 
yet has never been disproved,—‘“As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.” 
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The International Congress at Trenton 


By GiuLio FERRERI 


The following is a summary of a rather critical report of the Trenton*meeting published by 
Dr. Giulio Ferreri in an Italian journal* for teachers of the deaf. Dr. Ferreri intended it as a 
preliminary account and explains that he cannot give his final judgment on the points which he 
mentions until he has studied the published proceedings of the Congress to be sure that he did not 
make misinterpretations as a result of his own unfamiliarity with English. 


as a model institution. The location 

of the buildings, the distribution of 
dormitories, dining rooms, work shops, 
laboratories, and pedagogical equipment 
all made a very favorable impression. 

The program of the Congress was largely 
a repetition of that of the Congress of 
London, yet it did not clearly follow up 
the problems which were left unsolved at 
that meeting, especially in regard to ap- 
paratus and equipment. The demonstra- 
tions of class-room work were given by 
teachers from different schools with groups 
of children who were selected to remain at 
Trenton after the regular school session 
was ended. One saw many different kinds 
of supposedly new pedagogical method but 
soon realized that it was, for the most part, 
method on which we had long ago passed 
judgment and either accepted for use in 
our schools or discarded without regret. 
The lectures, which will be discussed more 
in detail in connection with the Chicago 
meetings, lost in effectiveness partly be- 
cause of the constant coming and going of 
the less-interested members of the audi- 
ence, partly because of the difficulties in- 
volved in interpreting them into signs and 
spelling. 

The dancing and theatrical presentations 
which were intended to show different ap- 
plications of the acoustic method to the 
teaching of rhythm offered entertainment 
but were not always convincing from an 
educational point of view. In general one 
may say that in every session one heard of 
“new methods” and found only the persis- 
tence of didactic procedures which have 
already been left behind in our schools. 

Vocational Education. From the large 
number of communications about voca- 


Ts Trenton school can be described 


tional guidance one can conclude that it 
is a serious problem for American teach- 
ers. The economic crisis has naturally 
made the situation worse. One sees that 
the deaf after graduation, even from Gal- 
laudet College, are not yet mature enough 
to hold their own in the professions. Ef- 
forts are being made to improve their ca- 
pacity to work. Examples of work on 
exhibition indicated the success of this 
effort, but today competition is so great 
that even good workmen are at a grave 
disadvantage if they have physical handi- 
caps. I may be mistaken, and I confess 
that others with whom I talked at the Con- 
gress did not agree with me, but I felt that 
the neglect of the teaching of the spoken 
word which I found in the United States 
had an important bearing on the problem. 
I maintain that the type of combined meth- 
od which actually resolves itself into the 
use of the manual alphabet serves to isolate 
the deaf from the real social life of the 
community and so to produce the rela- 
tively great difficulty in vocational place- 
ment which seems to exist in America. 
The Training of Residual Hearing. For 
those of us whose special interest in attend- 
ing the Congress was to find out about the 
new methods of testing and utilizing resid- 
ual hearing the following points were of 
special significance: 1. The value and use 
of audiometers; 2. Training in pronuncia- 
tion and voice control by means of the per- 
ception of the spoken word through dif- 
ferent sensory impressions; 3. The relation 
of deafness to the development of intelli- 
gence in the child who is deaf from infan- 


(Continued on page 115) 


*L’Era Nuova per I Sordumuti: Publicazione Bi- 
mestrale del R. Instituto per I Sordomuti in Roma. 
November-December, 1933. 
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Ella Scott Warner 
A Tribute 


By Ciara M. H. McGuican, M.D. 


RS. ELLA SCOTT WARNER, a 
MW distinguished oral teacher of 

the deaf, died in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, November 13, 1933. 

Miss Scott received the training for her 
work under Miss Caroline Yale in the 
Clarke School, and was a valuable teach- 
er there for eleven years. On the reorgan- 
ization of the Oral School at Mystic, 
Conn., she was engaged as principal, 
having been recommended by Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter. The school numbered at that 
time but seventeen pupils and the per 
capita allowance was only two hundred 
dollars. Out of that sum, salaries, food, 
school and house supplies, repairs, im- 
provements, expenses in sickness—in fact, 
everything—had to be paid. How we 
managed it I hardly know, but we did 
not run in debt. 

Miss Scott taught the beginners herself 
and carefully supervised the work of all 
of her helpers. Up to that time the boys 
had been taught no trade but farming, 
so she started a wood carving and cab- 
inet makers’ class, teaching it herself; 
and that class and all of the others soon 
gave evidence of a master mind at the 
helm. 

There was at that time much opposi- 
tion to the school at Mystic from the 
school for the deaf at Hartford, and when 
the news came that Governor Cook had 
recommended in his inaugural address 
that the Mystic School be closed and the 
pupils transferred to Hartford, there was 
consternation, indeed, at Mystic. Miss 
Scott and I both felt that if we could 
only show the members of the legislature 
the work we were doing at Mystic under 
the oral method the school might be 
saved, but with scarcely any money at 
our command it was going to be difficult 
to take children from Mystic to Hartford 
and compete with the school there. 


We decided to appeal to the New Ha- 
ven and Hartford Railroad officials, and 
to our delight they offered to help us by 
granting passes to all pupils under twelve 
years of age, and half fare for teachers 
and pupils over twelve. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell offered to 
go to Hartford and explain to the mem- 
bers of the legislature the advantages of 
the oral method. Hon. Frank Sanborn of 
Concord, Mass., expressed his interest and 
was present at one of the hearings. Other 
friends rallied to our aid by their pres- 
ence or by letter, but all of this help 
would have availed nothing had not the 
marvelous work Miss Scott had accom- 
plished with her pupils convinced the 
legislators that it would be a calamity to 
close the oral school at Mystic. 

There were five different hearings be- 
fore a legislative committee. Miss Scott 
and I had to arouse our children before 
daylight, drive two miles in the cold to 
the station, take a train about 6 A. M., 
and change cars at Saybrook in order to 
be on time for the hearings. One little 
temperamental girl nearly bankrupted 
Miss Scott and me because of the toys 
we had promised her “if she would be 
good and talk for the men.” I will add 
that she never failed us, though she had 
often refused to be shown off in her own 
classroom. 

After five years of strenuous work at 
Mystic, Miss Scott resigned in order to 
supervise the education of a little deaf 
girl in Montreal. After she married Mr. 
George Warner of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
she was active in bringing about the 
establishment of the Austine School for 
the Deaf at Brattleboro, and upon the 
death of her husband she taught there for 
a time. Later she became Principal of 
the school for the deaf at Beverly, Mass., 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Physical Problems Related to Deafness 
Section E of the Chicago Round Tables 


Abstract by Vern O. Knudsen, Ph.D., Chairman 


Introductory 


HE chairman, in calling the meet- 
ing to order, stated that the pur- 
pose of the round tables on physical 
problems of deafness, was “to discuss, 
describe, and explain (1) the physics of 
speech and hearing; (2) the technique 
and instruments for measuring, charting, 
and diagnosing impairments of hearing; 
(3) the characteristics and performance of 
artificial aids to hearing which are now 
capable of restoring many hard-of-hearing 
persons to a normal life; (4) the means 
of rating the performance of different 
speech-amplifiers (including artificial 
aids) so that the best available ampli- 
fier (or other aid) may be prescribed for 
each individual; (5) the notable advances 
which are being made in the art of am- 
plifying sound, in the use of selective 
amplification for the hard-of-hearing, and 
in the development of new types of aids 
to hearing. 

“New tools have come, and will con- 
tinue to.come, into our hands; and it 
is an important part of our job to learn 
how to make the best use of these tools. 
The teacher of the hard-of-hearing who 
ignores these tools is on the highway of 
obsolescence. These tools will play an 
increasingly important role both in the 
conservation of hearing and in the alle- 
viation of deafness. It will be our aim 
in these four meetings to become better 
acquainted with these tools and in some 
instances—it is confidently hoped—to 
improve our technique in the use of 
them.” 

The subject matter for these discus- 
sions was divided into six themes. Thir- 
teen invited speakers contributed formal 
papers or informal discussions on these 
themes. In addition, many members and 


guests present contributed to the gen- 
eral discussions which followed the in- 
troduction of each theme. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs there are summarized 
some of the more important items which 
issued or developed from these discus- 
sions. Appended to this report are ab- 
stracts of several of the papers or dis- 
cussions presented at this section. 


Theme 1. The Nature of Hearing and 
Measurement of Hearing Loss 


Dr. J. B. Kelly, of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York, showed a recent 
Western Electric talking picture on hear- 
ing and deafness which, by an ingenious 
use of animated drawings and sound ef- 
fects, gave a vivid explanation of how we 
hear and how impairment of hearing 
can be at least partially corrected by the 
use of suitable aids to hearing. 

Dr. Vern O. Knudsen discussed recent 
developments in connection with facts and 
theories of hearing, described the origin 
and use of the decibel (which rapidly is 
gaining acceptance as the standard unit 
and scale for measuring impairments of 
hearing), and discussed several techniques 
for measuring hearing acuity both by 
air- and by bone-conduction. Several 
charts and hearing curves were exhibited 
showing the physical characteristics of 
normal and impaired hearing. 


Theme 2. The Nature of Speech and 
Music 


Dr. Knudsen discussed the speech and 
hearing curves of Fletcher, Steinberg and 
other Bell Telephone engineers, and 
called attention especially to the im- 
portance of frequencies between 500 and 
4,000 cycles for the reception of either 
speech or music. It was shown that the 
octave between 1,000 and 2,000 cycles 
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was the most important range, and that 
lower and higher frequencies are of rela- 
tively less importance. Many children 
with perceptive impairments can hear 
frequencies below 500 cycles almost nor- 
mally and have practically no hearing 
frequencies above about 1,000 cycles. In 
such instances most sounds will be heard 
nearly as loudly by these children as 
they are heard by normally hearing chil- 
dren; but all the high frequencies, which 
give significance to the sounds of speech 
and music, are missing. For this reason, 
a hearing impairment of the perceptive 
type is often ignored by parents and 
teachers (who mistakenly assume that the 
child is dull), whereas an impairment of 
this type constitutes a far greater handi- 
cap than does an equal extent of hearing 
impairment of the conductive type, where 
the hearing loss is greater for frequen- 
cies below 500 cycles and almost normal 
for frequencies above 1,000 cycles. 

Dr. Clarence E. Parmenter, Professor 
of Phonetics at the University of Chicago, 
discussed characteristic differences of in- 
tonation in the different languages, espe- 
cially as applied to the teaching of speech 
to the hard-of-hearing. 

Miss Marie Mason of the Phonetics 
Laboratories of Ohio State University 
gave a report on speech and hearing de- 
fects among university students. In speak- 
ing of the need of universities and schools 
to take cognizance of the prevalence of 
hearing defects among university students, 
she quoted the following statistics in con- 
nection with hearing tests of entering 
freshmen at the Ohio State University: 
“Out of 2,959 incoming freshmen stu- 
dents, to whom hearing and speech tests 
were administered in the fall quarter of 
1930, 360 had defective hearing.” 


Theme 3. Diagnosis of Hearing 
Defects to Determine Quan- 
titative Impairment of 
Hearing 

Dr. Robert Sonnenschein discussed 
various methods of measuring hearing 
impairment, and compared methods using 
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the ticking watch, tuning forks, the spoken 
and whispered voice, and audiometers. 
He enumerated the different types of 
audiometer which have been developed 
and described some of the principal 
characteristics of each type. 

The discussion which followed called 
attention to the necessity for quiet sur- 
roundings for precise measurements of 
hearing impairment, no matter what 
method of hearing test be employed. At- 
tention was also called to the limitations 
of tuning forks and speech or whisper 
tests. It was pointed out that a com- 
pletely satisfactory hearing test can be 
made only by means of an audiometer, 
and that hearing charts should be made 
for both air-conduction and bone-conduc- 
tion over a wide range of frequencies— 
the air-conduction range should include 
approximately 64 to 8,000 cycles, and the 
bone-conduction tests should extend to 
at least 4,000 cycles. The tests should 
be conducted in a sound-proof room or 
booth. When both air and bone-conduc- 
tion tests are made, it is in general possi- 
ble to determine how much of a defect is 
conductive and how much perceptive. 

When the hearing tests are made in 
the quiet, bone-conduction, in general, 
never registers “greater than normal” as 
it does when the tests are made in a 
noisy room and the tester uses his own 
hearing as the norm. The person with 
normal hearing is bothered by the noise 
and therefore hears the bone-conducted 
tones only until they are masked by the 
air-bone noise in the room. A_ person 
with conductive impairment who has a 
normal cochlea, does not hear the noise 
in the room and therefore the bone-con- 
ducted tones are heard as long as they 
would be heard in a quiet room. When 
both the normal and a person with only 
conductive impairment are tested in a 
sound-proof room it is found, in general, 
that both have normal hearing acuity by 
bone-conduction, and the conductive does 
not exhibit increased bone-conduction. If 
the impairment is of the perceptive or 
nerve type, then the loss of hearing by 
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bone-conduction is as great as the loss 
by air-conduction. In cases of mixed con- 
ductive and perceptive impairment, bone- 
conduction is usually normal for tones 
of low pitch but falls more and more 
below the normal for tones of higher 
pitch. 

Audiometric charts were exhibited show- 
ing air- and bone-conduction measure- 
ments on a typical case of conductive 
impairment, another of perceptive im- 
pairment, and a third of mixed conduc- 
tive and perceptive impairment. By mak- 
ing measurements by both air- and bone- 
conduction it is possible not only to 
determine the extent of the hearing im- 
pairment, but also to determine how 
much of the impairment is of a conduc- 
tive type, and how much of a perceptive 
type. In general, the difference between 
the hearing loss by air-conduction and 
by bone-conduction is a measure of the 
conductive portion of the impairment; 
and the hearing loss by bone-conduction 
is a measure of the perceptive impair- 
ment. 


Theme 4. Prescribing Artificial 
Aids to Hearing 


The chairman reviewed a paper of Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher’s which describes a tech- 
nique whereby it is possible to calculate 
how well any person can hear speech 
with any type or degree of hearing im- 
pairment and any type of hearing aid. 
By means of precise audiograms and 
suitable tables showing the relative im- 
portance of various frequency ranges in 
the apprehension of speech, Fletcher 
shows that it is a simple problem to cal- 
culate how well a person can hear normal 
conversation without an aid, or with 
an aid having known amplification char- 
acteristics. It is thus possible to deter- 
mine in advance not only whether a cer- 
tain artificial aid will be of benefit to a 
person having a known impairment, but 
also just how much benefit he will derive 
from an instrument having known am- 
plification characteristics. For this rea- 
son, manufacturers of hearing aids should 
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furnish a certified amplification curve for 
each type of instrument they sell. 

Methods of employing the use of speech 
articulation tests for testing the effective- 
ness of different hearing aids were de- 
scribed. By means of these tests the hard- 
of-hearing person or the teacher can de- 
termine the relative or absolute value of 
either individual hearing aids or group 
instruments for the amplification of 
sound. 

Dr. Sonnenschein compared electrical 
and non-electrical hearing devices and 
called attention to the high quality and 
good acoustical results which can be 
attained with the use of suitable hearing 
tubes. Such tubes accomplish the useful 
purpose of “bringing the speaker’s voice 
close to the ear.” Their use, however, is 
limited to intimate dialogue. 

Sound amplifiers and hearing aids 
made by the Sonotone Corporation, the 
Fairchild Company, and other concerns 
were exhibited. 

Dr. Knudsen summarized a paper on 
artificial aids to hearing which he and 
Dr. I. H. Jones have written, and which 
will soon appear in The Laryngoscope.” 


Theme 5. Speech-Amplification 
Instruments in Different 
Teaching Situations 


Discussions of this subject were con- 
tributed by Mrs. Davies, Miss Mary Num- 
bers, and Dr. E. A. Gruver. 

Miss Mary Numbers of Clarke School 
spoke on the standardization of tech- 
niques of teaching speech to the hard-of- 
hearing with the use of hearing aids. 
She described the use of new apparatus 
and emphasized the necessity of using in- 
struments which would reproduce the 
wide range of frequencies that is neces- 
sary for a proper perception of the 
sounds of speech and music. She called 
attention to improvement and _standardi- 
zation as two of the outstanding needs in 








*This paper is one of three papers prepared by 
these authors. The other two deal with recent de- 
velopments in tests of hearing and with the diagno- 
sis of hearing impairments. All three will appear 
as companion articles in the same issue of The 
Laryngoscope. 
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connection with the use of these instru- 
ments in teaching the hard-of-hearing. 

Discussion indicated the desirability 
for making a systematic study of differ- 
ent methods of speech-amplification now 
used in the schools for the deaf. At pres- 
ent, superintendents and principals are 
obliged to rely upon the claims and state- 
ments of salesmen, or on qualitative 
opinions of others who have used certain 
instruments. 

It was clearly indicated that there is 
an urgent need for studying the different 
types of instrument now used for sup- 
plementing the hearing of hard-of-hearing 
children in order to determine which in- 
struments are most satisfactory. 

A paper prepared by D. C. and W. W. 
Brockway of Los Angeles was reviewed. 
This paper described methods of utilizing 
central amplification-systems in schools, 
such as are used widely for radio recep- 
tion and public address systems, for the 
teaching of speech to the hard-of-hearing. 
This equipment is usually of high qual- 
ity, and, with slight modifications and 
additions, could be used effectively for 
the hard of hearing in every school. 

A discussion developed regarding how 
much hearing a child should have in 
order to derive benefit from amplifying 
devices. It was agreed by those who were 
experienced with this problem that no 
limiting line could be fixed, but it was 
generally agreed that if there is as much 
as 20 per cent of residual hearing some 
benefit should be derived from the proper 
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use of a good instrument. Attention was 
called to the danger of using excessive 
amplification for children with nerve 
deafness. Excessive amplification often is 
painful even to an individual with per- 
ceptive impairment, and in general sounds 
which are disagreeably loud to a person 
with normal hearing are potentially in- 
jurious to children with perceptive deaf- 
ness, especially if used several hours each 
day. 


Theme 6. The Use of Other Sense 
Organs to Supplement Residual 
Hearing 


Dr. Robert Gault, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, described his experiments, extend- 
ing over many years, on the use of the 
tactile sense as an aid to the interpreta- 
tion of the sounds of speech and music. 
He demonstrated the value of his teletac- 
tor in communicating words and complete 
sentences to a hard-of-hearing boy. He 
explained the value of utilizing tactile 
impressions, lip reading or other sense 
impressions by the hard-of-hearing. 

Miss Alice Plouer of the Illinois State 
School at Jacksonville, reported the suc- 
cess attained in her classes with the use 
of the Gault teletactor which she had 
used since October, 1931. 

Methods utilizing the stroboscope and 
other visual aids were discussed. It was 
agreed generally that every possible aid, 
as tactile, visual and auditory, should be 
developed and utilized to supplement the 
hearing of speech by the hard-of-hearing. 





Standardization of Techniques 
By Mary E. NuMBErRs 


EACHING with hearing aids to se- 

cure the maximal use of residual 
hearing is a fascinating new feature 

of our every day program, but the stan- 
dardization of techniques in this work 
has many limitations. We know, in gen- 


eral, that where hearing in a young child 
is defective, we find both speech and 


language defective. In the past, it was 
not at all: unusual to consider the par- 
tially deaf child mentally backward also. 
This was probably due to the fact that 
his scholastic achievements fell far below 
what was expected from a child with the 
large amount of hearing he seemed to 
possess. The invention of the audiometer 
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has made a great difference in our 
interpretation of hearing defects. The 
audiometer produces a pure tone at sev- 
eral different pitches and it is possible 
to measure, by precise standards, the 
amount of hearing the child has at any 
particular octave throughout the whole 
range of frequencies involved in speech. 
The testing of residual hearing is as yet 
not standardized in all our schools al- 
though the means of measuring the de- 
fect has been attained. Certainly the 
foundation of our training must be built 
upon the results of more scientific test- 
ing. 

Research workers in various countries 
in recent years have also succeeded in 
analyzing all the-sounds of speech into 
their elementary tone components, and 
we learn that each sound of speech is a 
compound of musical tones, the combina- 
tion being different for each sound. We 
now realize the wide range of frequencies 
that it is necessary to hear to understand 
all the sounds of speech. We know that 
the hearing for low notes may be normal, 
or nearly so, but if the hearing for the 
higher frequencies falls off greatly, these 
children will not acquire speech in the 
ordinary way because they do not hear 
the frequencies necessary to understand 
and reproduce speech, So the varying 
defect prevents standardization. The child 
who has lost his hearing for high tones 
may hear best the vowels whose normal 
pitch is low. The child who has lost his 
hearing for low tones may be able to 
hear consonants better than the first 
child. If a child is so deaf that he can 
hear only vowels, your teaching for that 
individual should be based not only on 
vowels but on the vowels he can hear. If 
the child has enough hearing to get 
changes of inflection, this should be in- 
cluded in his training. Even though he 
has not enough hearing to learn to inter- 
pret language, he may be taught to ac- 
cent, to change inflection and to use em- 
phasis in speech. There are possibilities 
in voice building and speech correction 
for the very deaf child who may never 
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hear enough to understand language 
through hearing. 

With the child who has sufficient hear- 
ing to understand words, vocabulary 
building should form a large part of the 
training. Certainly we do not want to 
standardize this, because vocabulary must 
be presented just as rapidly as the indi- 
vidual can learn it. The child who has a 
great deal of hearing can acquire vocabu- 
lary much more rapidly than a child in 
the same class who has a smaller amount 
of hearing. There are many children 
whose auditory and speaking vocabularies 
may parallel, with years of auricular 
training, although, without the training, 
these children might remain unaware of 
the usability of a small remnant of 
hearing. 

Work on acoustics and the transmis- 
sion of sound is receiving attention in 
many laboratories. It is indeed fortunate 
that physicists, as well as otologists, are 
interested in our problems. The problem 
of sound transmission and perception is 
a vital one. We need, too, some research 
on such points as the improvement of 
physiological hearing, on which rests the 
use of stimulation. Some methods of 
testing seem to show improvement from 
time to time, while others show no im- 
provement in physiological hearing even 
though the child makes great improve- 
ment, after a period of training, in the 
mental interpretation of what he hears. 
In vocabulary building we know that the 
organ of hearing may perform its func- 
tion of transmitting sound waves to the 
brain in the beginning as well as it does 
later but the brain must be trained to 
interpret these sounds into ideas. In all 
probability the actual power of sound per- 
ception will be the same after the child 
has learned to understand language by 
hearing as it was before, but we need to 
know this fact. We need to know whether 
or not it is possible to build up a re- 
sponse to the frequencies which are lack- 
ing in different individuals and, if so, 
how. 

Although the hearing aids now avail- 
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able have been greatly improved in the 
last few years, they are by no means 
standardized. We are still handicapped 
by the acoustic whistle in some instru- 
ments. We are tied to a more or less 
stationary microphone in others. A cord 
long enough to give more freedom to the 
child is a small but essential item. We 
must insist upon instruments which am- 
plify sound with naturalness and purity 
and which afford greater intelligibility, 
instruments as free as possible from dis- 
torting and annoying foreign noises. We 
know that noise is not only harmful to 
hearing but that if it is amplified enough, 
it is actually painful. An adult who wears 
an instrument can educate himself to 
eliminate the sounds he does not wish to 
hear, but it is impossible for a child to 
do so. 

The fact that courses of study are 
unstandardized makes it impossible to 
standardize acoustic work. In training 
residual hearing, we keep in mind con- 
stantly the amount of hearing the indi- 
vidual has, the frequencies we may rea- 
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sonably expect him to respond to, the 
improvement of speech and, wherever 
there is sufficient hearing, a growth in 
language development as well. In our 
effort to achieve these ends, we are train- 
ing the hearing. There must be indi- 
viduality of approach and elasticity of 
method. We keep our aims in mind and 
adapt our method to each child. Methods 
of teaching are necessary but unless a 
teacher is richly equipped with content, 
her methods will not carry her very far. 
The interest and enthusiasm of every 
teacher should center in the personality 
and development of individual pupils in 
acoustic work as in all other phases of 
teaching. Patient repetition is a neces- 
sary feature of the work and the rate of 
progress rests on the amount of hearing 
and the degree of intelligence of each 
individual. 

The one certain conclusion is _ that 
hearing which is not under ordinary con- 
ditions adequate for the natural develop- 
ment of speech may, through these special 
methods of training. be made of vital im- 
portance to that end. 





The Use of the Sense of Touch in Developing Speech 
Abstract of Discussion by Robert H. Gault 


HE use of the sense of touch is thor- 

oughly established in the technique 

of teachers of the deaf in connection 

with the development of the art of speech 
and the art of interpreting speech. 

The Gault Teletactor has grown out of 
an attempt to enlarge the use of this 
sense in the connection mentioned. It 
greatly amplifies the vibrations and com- 
municates them to a vibrating unit in 
contact with the fingers of the deaf pupil. 
The instrument is capable thus of stimu- 
lating simultaneously all members of a 
class-room group. Indeed it is so power- 
ful that upwards of 40 vibrators can be 
activated at once. 

Laboratory experiments that have in- 


volved a great many thousands of obser- 
vations have yielded results that may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Changes in intensity of stimulation 
are recognized by touch as readily as 
changes in loudness by ear. 

2. The localization of accent, emphasis 
and change in tempo of speech can be 
detected by the sense of touch alone more 
successfully than by the eye alone (of the 
lip reader) and best of all by double 
stimulation (vision and touch codperat- 
ing). 

3. Changes in pitch can be detected by 
touch alone when the actual change in- 
volved is only 214% of the number of 
vibrations per second. (Experiments on 
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this point have not covered the range 
above 900 d.v.) 

4. The members of 97 out of 103 
groups of homophenous words can be 
discriminated with from fair to high ac- 
curacy. 

5. The foregoing results contribute to- 
ward an understanding of earlier pub- 
lished findings to the effect that the in- 
terpretation of speech by the deaf is 
facilitated by feeling speech while ob- 
serving the face of a speaker (analogous 
to observing the face of a speaker while 
we hear his words). 

6. Preliminary evidence has been found 
showing that musical harmonies may be 
discriminated by touch—suggestive of the 
possibility of developing musical appre- 
ciation through the medium of the sense 
of touch. 
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7. Some evidence is at hand that tends 
to show that in our experiments we may 
be dealing with both the sense of touch 
and another—more or less hypothetical 
hitherto—the sense of vibration. 

8. Recently completed experiments have 
enabled us to compare the sensitivity of 
the ear and the finger to vibration of 
various frequencies. The ear is enormous- 
ly more sensitive at the higher frequen- 
cies, relatively, than at the lower. The 
computations in this connection have en- 
abled us to rebuild our apparatus. 

9. Because the discrimination of forms 
of speech patterns referred to in the fore- 
going is easily effected through the 
sense of touch, we have here a practical 
means for breaking up the monotony of 
“deaf” speech. Experience in the State 
School in Jacksonville, Illinois, confirms 
this statement. 





The Gault Teletactor at the Illinois School 


By Auice N. PLouer 


N October 13, 1931, a class for 
() special study of the tactual sense 

was formed at the Illinois School. 
For this work we have employed the 
teletactor, an instrument used for inter- 
preting speech by vibrations, the inven- 
tion of Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor of 
psychology of Northwestern University. 

The teletactor is built on the order of 
the telephone and like the telephone 
transmits spoken language and _ other 
sounds. In construction, however, the 
teletactor was built with particular refer- 
ence to the hard of hearing, the deaf and 
the deaf blind. In its mechanism it goes 
farther than the telephone. 

This instrument has three composite 
parts for each unit. There are a set of 
head phones, a microphone and a vibra- 
tor for each pupil. There is a powerful 
microphone on the speaker’s desk, and 
each pupil can distinctly feel the vibra- 
tions of the speaker’s voice in his receiver 


through his finger tips. He can also feel 
the vibrations made by his own voice and 
the voices of his classmates. By throw- 
ing the proper switches at the speaker’s 
desk, one pupil alone can use his micro- 
phone and feel the vibrations made by 
his own voice, without any interference 
from the other pupils in the class. This 
creates a rivalry in the class; each child 
is very anxious to be the speaker. This 
is a very good method of increasing vol- 
ume in voice work. 

The head-phones hold an important 
place in this work. From actual tests, 
we have found that a very small per cent 
of our children are totally deaf. Besides 
using this hearing aid, we have done all 
that we could to make them tone con- 
scious. Musical toys were employed to 
train them to listen. These were used 
in the stimulation period in addition to 
victrola. records that are _ especially 
adapted for rhythmic work with children. 
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The pupils can tell the difference between 
three fourths and four fourths time by the 
tempo alone. 

In this class were two girls and a boy 
who were not much more than whisperers. 
It was difficult to get an audible sound 
from any one of the three. They were 
greatly benefited by the use of the tele- 
tactor, their voices became stronger and 
clearer. 

Rhythmic feeling is a primitive in- 
stinct. It is a part, in different degrees, 
of every human being. A child in the 
receptive years of the sensory period is 
peculiarly responsive to rhythmic im- 
pressions. These same rhythmic feelings 
are in our little deaf children, but with- 
out the right training, they cannot ex- 
press them. The vibrations made by the 
action of the voice in these receiving 
diaphragms bring out the rhythmic beats 
that are natural to the hearing child’s 
speech and convey them to our children 
through the tactual sense. 

Following the stimulation period, in- 
tensive daily drill work has been given 
on the vowel. The long vowels used in 
this drill were: 

ar a-e ee aw o-e and 00 

They were first given singly; then in 

combination of two vowels, as: 
ara-e . 

Each time a change was made, another 
vowel was added until all the vowels 
were given in the final combination. 

During this drill the children kept 
their finger tips on the vibrators, they 
wore their ear-phones, and they had a 
full view of the teacher’s face. This gave 
them every advantage possible, the au- 
ditory, visual and tactual senses all be- 
ing motivated. 

Another set of fundamental drills was 
based on the following vowels: 

o-e ee ar oo and aw 

These drills were given on a natural 
pitch of the speaking voice. First a 
singing tone was used, then the tone of a 
natural speaking voice. 

The same procedure was followed in 
developing: 
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oi ow i-e a-e and u-e 

For the next step o-e as the initial 
vowel was compared with ee.‘ Sufficient 
time was given for the pupils to differ- 
entiate between these two before o-e was 
compared with ar. In turn, each vowel 
in the first drill was compared with the 
other vowels listed in this group. 

The same procedure was followed with 
the following list of vowels in a three 
vowel combination and another drill of a 
four vowel combination. Much stress was 
placed on syllable drills developed by 
combining an initial vowel with a con- 
sonant. They were repeated three times: 

far far far 
par par par 

The pulsations are distinctly felt in 
the receiving diaphragms. The repetition 
gives the pupils more than one chance to 
receive an auditory impression as well 
as to develop continuity. 

When their finger tips were placed on 
the vibrators, the attention of the pupils 
was called to the difference in the lengths 
of the vowels. The vibrations in the 
diaphragms made it very clear to the 
children that ar was long and u was 
short; that aw and o were not the same 
length; that we have a long oo and a 
short oo, etc. 

The accenting of words was marked 
with long and short lines on the slate, 
then repeated to the pupils through the 
microphone; attention was also called to 
the rhythmic patterns that they were feel- 
ing in their vibrators. This combination 
made accenting easier for them to grasp. 
From words, we advanced to phrases, 
sentences and rhymes. The same pro- 
cedure was used in teaching emphasis. 
Every phase of our work has been cor- 
related with this amplifying aid. 

We have come to the conclusion, made 
after a careful study of the instrument’s 
possibilities, that the use of the teletactor 
has made the pupils in this class a very 
natural group. A direct communication 
between the pupils and teacher has been 
established, and the pupils have been 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Follow Up in the School of Tomorrow 


By EtHeL WaARFIELD* 


DO not feel qualified to speak of the 

School of Tomorrow. My brief re- 

marks are passed on for consideration 
of the school of today; the obvious need of 
follow up work to check our course of 
study, academic and vocational; our daily 
program of living (if we are concerned 
with residential schools); our entire 
scheme of things. We want to know what 
our pupils do when they leave us, but, 
more than that, what they are in the com- 
munity, what social adjustment they have 
made, what type of homes they make. 
We need to know whether or not their 
vocational training has enabled them to 
get jobs. Has the emphasis in this train- 
ing been on fundamentals or has too 
much time been spent on specific train- 
ing in a trade? 

Have we allowed a boy to spend so 
much time in the print shop that he has 
reason to believe he will some day be a 
printer? He leaves us to return to a city 
where there are already too many print- 
ers, where there is a vocational school 
turning out hearing boys with just as 
good training—and here he is a handi- 
capped boy, perhaps unpromising other- 
wise. Has our vocational guidance been 
sound ? 

What of our girls? Do we actually 
know what lines of work are open to a 
superior deaf girl who should not be 
forced into a factory? Is our knowledge 
gained from reliable sources and is it de- 
tailed enough so that we can use it to 
help the girl we want to place? Do we 
tell our pupils all they should know 
about the trades they hope to follow? Is 
the job seasonal? Will the wages be 
adequate if there is work only at certain 
times in the year? 





_*Delivered during Section C of the round table 
discussions on the education of the deaf at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July, 1933. 


We cannot give this advice unless we 
know what our students are doing. We 
need to know what you are doing in your 
state—not with your outstanding suc- 
cesses (all of us love to dwell on these and 
these people usually take care of them- 
selves) but with the rank and file that 
need all the help we can give them when 
they leave us. Because one girl has be- 
come successful in a certain line of work 
and we have information of this, we may 
be able to break down a prejudice and 
get another girl started. On the other 
hand, one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer and we must not become enthusiastic 
and raise a pupil’s hopes until we know 
all the factors that entered into that case. 

How can we get this information and 
have it available so that it is not merely 
filling a filing case somewhere? I don’t 
know the answer. I do feel strongly that 
we can make a start in the right direction 
if we begin our follow up work long be- 
fore our pupils leave us. Build up in 
them a good understanding of why we 
should like to keep in touch with them 
after they have left us. Make them under- 
stand that we want to be able to render 
better service to them, to those who will 
come after them, and to the State. If we 
teach children, not subjects, we should be 
able, when the opportunity comes along 
during the last few years of the pupil’s 
school life, to get over to him this feeling 
that we have a deep sense of our obliga- 
tion to him, and desire to be of. service 
to him and that he, himself, has an op- 
portunity to be of the greatest service to 
the deaf in his state. 

Only then shall we be able to fulfill to 
some measure some of the articles in the 
Bill of Rights for the Handicapped Child: 

“The handicapped child has a right: 

“4. To grow up in a world which does 
not set him apart, which looks at him, 
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not with scorn or pity or ridicule—but 
which welcomes him, exactly as it wel- 
comes every child, which offers him identi- 
cal privileges and identical responsibilities. 

“5. To a life on which his handicap 
casts no shadow, but which is full day by 
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day with those things which make it worth 
while, with comradeship, love, work, play, 
laughter, and tears—a life in which 
these things bring continually increasing 
growth, richness, release of energies, joy 
in achievement.” ; 





The Preparation of the Teacher 
of Tomorrow 


By Lucite M. Moore* 


HE present demand for teachers 
holding B.A. degrees from standard 
colleges and universities is of great 
advantage to our schools. However, the 
schools of tomorrow will have to consider 
carefully whether they are in danger of 
giving undue weight to the degree; for 
unless the candidate for a teaching posi- 
tion in a school for the deaf has a flair 
for English and phonetics, and unless the 
degree is the outward and visible sign of 
such inward graces as intellectual curios- 
ity, initiative in seeking higher levels, 
steadfastness in working toward remote 
goals, and capacity for team work, we 
shall have still a poor teacher. 
In addition to the fullest possible edu- 
cational and cultural background, I think 
tomorrow’s preparation should include: 


I. Much more care on the part of the 
training centers in weeding out the tem- 
peramentally unfit and the irresponsible. 


II. Thorough grounding of the candi- 
dates in child psychology. To my mind it 
is beyond question that many of the traits 
considered peculiar to deaf children and 
therefore accepted as inevitable, are, as 
a matter of fact, normal characteristics of 
childhood prolonged and possibly inten- 
sified by the retarding effect of deafness 
and the segregation of deaf children in 
special schools. Since segregation seems 


*Read during Section C of the round table discus- 
sions at Chicago, July, 1933. 


unavoidable and since these traits tend to 
persist, teachers must be prepared to rec- 
ognize them and bring skill to bear in 
securing a normal out-growing of them. 

III. Teaching experience with normal 
children in order to develop in the teach- 
er of deaf children her own standards of 
normality and her ability to adapt nor- 
mal teaching methods to the needs of the 
deaf. 

IV. The maturing and mellowing effect 
which the normal college has upon the 
teacher of hearing children. It should be 
assumed that our teachers need more, 
rather than less, training than teachers 
in the public schools. 

V. More thorough grounding in the 
common school subjects, especially gram- 
mar. A startling number of our teachers 
have either forgotten or never learned the 
basic principles of the English language, 
and are attempting the highly complex 
task of teaching language to deaf chil- 
dren with no better foundation than mem- 
ory of a group of special methods to be 
imitated. 

VI. Some preparation for entrance in- 
to the peculiar organization of the resi- 
dential school. I believe that a study of 
the school organization and of the teach- 
ing of the deaf as a profession, with spe- 
cial stress on the moral, ethical, esthetic, 
and other personal qualities demanded 
by the type of work to be undertaken 
would be found very valuable. 
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The Monthly Motto 
(A New and Highly Useful Service) 
FEBRUARY 


Teach with vim, in 
schoolroom trim. 


Home, at close of 
vr day, 


Think. Did you turn 
on the heat 

.¢ Before you went 

away? 


And did you shut each 

= window tight? 

= = Turn off all lights 
ign with care? 

Put basins ’neath those leaky pipes? 

Now for the worst prepare! 


EAR COLLEAGUES: 


How are you? MHow’s your 

schoolroom? Warm or cold? 
Mine’s cold. Outdoors the snow is piling 
up against the windows. The thermome- 
ter registers sixty-six in here, and the 
wind howls in through the cracks and 
whirls things around the empty room, 
from which the children have long since 
scampered away. Also though bundled 
up in a warm sweater, I have just finished 
reading an educa- 
tional article that 
leaves me as chil- 
ly as the 


























snow 
outside. fe, 

The author of €; ere 
the article is a“ ‘ Mi ae 


widely known exhorter of us teachers of 
the deaf. Among other things he says: 
“The teacher of deaf children must never 
forget that a deaf child’s understanding of 
language far exceeds his ability to use 
language. It is this understanding of 
language that the clever teacher utilizes 
to speed up the learning process. She 
can safely assume, at any time, that her 
deaf pupil comprehends a great deal 
more than he is able to give back to her.” 


Can she? I wonder! 


Yet this seems to be the prevailing 
opinion among our Overlords. At teach- 
ers’ meetings, at big conventions, we are 
assured again and again that the chil- 
dren have this strange and wonderful 
comprehension of language. How they 
get it, how we can be sure about it, how 
we can check it, is not made exactly 
clear. 


I’m willing to admit that deaf children 
frequently surprise us with bits of in- 
formation they have picked up for them- 
selves, with new words they have got 
from the dictionary, or from hearing 
brothers and sisters, with things they 
have found out, or things they want to 
ask us about. But language understand- 
ing! 

I wish the author of the article had 
been in my schoolroom today. Yesterday 
I let my small deaf pupils (for I have 
young children this term) select their 
own teams for a game, and by so doing 
learn the word “choose.” The children 
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jumped into the lesson with great en- 
thusiasm. They chose and chose and chose. 
Everybody seemed to have a clear idea 
of the word and its meaning. 

After school Israel was out on the 
playground, with a lot of other boys, 
when his big brother arrived to take him 
home, and this morning, in his News 
Israel wrote, “Yesterday after school I 
played with the boys. At four o’clock my 
brother chose me to go home.” 

Suppose this mistake had never come 
up. 

The same child, a bright little boy, 
wrote, after I had urged the children to 
say “twice,” instead of “two times,” that 
the thermometer was between twice pic- 
tures. 

No, Colleagues, you’ll agree with me, I 
am sure, that whatever Overlords say, no 
experienced teacher of deaf children dares 
assume that they understand language, 
even after it has been carefully presented. 

Consider the schoolroom first aid, the 
dictionary. One of the upstairs teachers 
encouraged the use of the dictionary more 
than she usually does, last term, and 
after a football game, one of her boys 
informed her that the school team won, 
and “all the boys comforted.” 

The teacher, dazed but game, gently 
investigated this, and the boy insisted 
stoutly that he saw it in the dictionary. 
Looking there, the teacher saw one of 
the definitions of “cheer,” was “to com- 
fort.” Suppose that mistake had never 
been caught, as many, many hazy lan- 
guage impressions are never caught. That 
boy would always have “comforted” at 
football and baseball games. 

No, Colleagues, we teachers know it 
isn’t safe to assume that deaf children 
get an understanding of language through 
independent use of dictionaries. 

There are so many words that have 
a variety of meanings, too. That word 
“fair,” for instance. The day is fair. A 
light haired blue eyed person is fair. 
We go to the fair. We must play fair. 
And, with a slight change in spelling, 
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there is car fare, and we have good or 
bad fare at table, and the hero fares 
forth to adventure, and so on. There 
are so many of these words with two or 
three meanings. Would we ever dare as- 
sume a deaf child understood all of 
them? A hearing child could ask, or 
show by his questions, innumerable ques- 
tions, that he had the wrong meaning. 
A deaf child might be mixed up forever, 
without our knowing it. 


What about the special day tales we 
tell the children? And the chapel talks 
most of us must give? Did you ever get 
one back exactly as you told it? The 
weirdest misunderstandings can creep into 
these anecdotes. Yet they are carefully 
related by experts. 


When the two scientists recently made 
their excursion into the stratosphere, my 
little deaf pupils were thrilled. They 
begged me to tell them more and more. 
But what difficulties I got into! Airplanes 
the children are familiar with, and they 
have seen big army aircraft pass over 
the school. But this was different. 


I explained -as carefully as I could, 
but I saw that Israel did not understand. 
So I slowly explained all over again. 
The children told me then that Israel 
did not know “How?” Israel didn’t see 
how those two men could keep their 
“ball” going up there in the sky. News- 
paper pictures didn’t explain that. I 
uséd all the words Israel knew. No good. 
I almost gave up, but luckily caught sight 
of a big cloud out of the window, and 
reminded Israel he knew how the cloud 
floated. And the class Headman, who 
happens to be a girl this term, and who 
is an invaluable assistant in bossing and 
explaining, jumped to her feet, let her 
hands drift idly in the air, and declaimed, 
“Cloud float. Same ball float. It float!” 
I hope Izzy understood then. I hope so! 

But my language, after years of teach- 
ing deaf children, was inadequate for 
this situation. Is it safe to assume, then, 
that deaf children will have a clear un- 
derstanding of abstract language that they 
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have picked up for themselves, in read- 
ing, or dictionary work, or from the 
newspaper ? 

Which reminds me of the excitement 
that recently reigned in my class when 
the children came running in to assure 
me that Mary Pickford was hurt. “Some- 
body hit Mary Pickford.” 

When I told them I hadn’t heard that, 
they produced the newspaper as_ proof, 
and I read, under a photograph which 
showed Mary Pickford crouching down 
to adjust her skates, “New York hit by 
cold snap, ice and sleet. Mary Pickford 
taking advantage. 

Hit means only one thing to a small 
deaf child—the kind of hitting Julius 
gives Israel when they quarrel. And 
newspapers, though the greatest aid to 
independent reading that the deaf have, 
cannot be trusted to give deaf children 
a clear understanding of language with- 
out a little help. Newspapers are full 
of perils. 

These children I teach now love the 
newspaper, and have it engaged, ten days 
in advance, always, following a regu- 
lar schedule: “Promised Mary Monday, 
Promised Fred Tuesday, Promised Lil- 
lian Wednesday,” and so on. I am thank- 
ful to their former teacher, an excellent 
teacher, for creating this interest in the 
paper, but I am still more thankful to 
her for building up the habit of the 
children to clamor, before the morning 
paper is shown, each day, “Will you tell 
us about?” With a little telling about 
beforehand, some of the puzzling lan- 
guage can be made clearer. (i always 
miss something, however.) 

Not long ago some of us saw, at a 
demonstration of beginning reading for 
deaf children, a long involved story on 
a chart, with a number of prepositional 
phrases in it, like “on the shelf in the 
corner,” “out of the second table drawer.” 
The children, who could not say all this, 
were supposed to be showing their un- 
derstanding of the language by fitting 
long strips, with the printed phrases on 
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them, into the proper places on a blank 
chart. Now, Colleagues, they did this work 
with alacrity, but before we experienced 
teachers would be absolutely sure those 
children understood the phrases, we 
would require more proof than merely 
fitting them in to blank spaces. Many 
a bright deaf tot could match letters 
with his eyes without being sure of lan- 
guage meanings. At least we have had 
many a bitter proof of that with our 
own pupils. I’d have liked to see those 
children do all the things those phrases 
mentioned, show all the places they de- 
scribed. Then I’d have wished they 
could do original actions with the same 
prepositions, right there, in an instant, 
and then I’d have believed that the read- 
ing method was a good one. Otherwise, 
in beginning reading of this sort I’d lay 
off prepositions. Or lay on lightly! A 
hopelessly mixed assortment of preposi- 
tions in a deaf child’s mind is some mix- 
up! 

Prepositions are only one difficulty, 
not to be compared with Ask and Tell 
difficulties, or the Subjunctive or—but I 
don’t need to go on, Colleagues. You 
know. The language constructions that 
have to be mastered by a deaf child as 
his education progresses in order for 
him to understand his arithmetic and 
geography and civics and what not, are 
a tremendous task for him. 

Can he fall into language understand- 
ing? I don’t believe it. Do you? [’m 
going to hope that he’ll understand more 
than he seems to, but I’m going to check, 
very carefully, the language he needs to 
understand what I teach him, the lan- 
guage he needs to use himself. I’m not 
going to assume that he will tumble into 
comprehension of something I have no 
way of being sure he knows. 

And when far greater educators than 
I am talk optimistically about speeding 
up the teaching by relying on the great 
amount of language deaf children know 
but cannot give back, I’m going to smile 
a great big skeptical smile, Colleagues. 
How about you? 











“Morale” Reminders 
(For medium age children) 
I 


Before you go to dinner, 
Before you take your place, 

Just be sure you combed your hair, 
And washed your hands and face. 


II 
Two Girls 
Mary Gray is like a flow- 
er, 
So dainty and_ so 
sweet. 
Her dresses always are 
so clean. 
Her hair and shoes are 
neat. 





But Clara Gray, the 


careless child, 
Is always in a 
mess. 


We see just what 
her breakfast 





- was. 
She spilled it on 
her dress! 
Ill 
Cranky Franky 


A boy named Francis Hanky 
Was very cross and cranky. 
Indoors and out 
He’d fuss and pout 
Till he grew thin and lanky. 


A Point of Etiquette 


A former teacher, who is married and 
lives near the school in which we teach, 
recently gave us the following suggestion: 

“If you teachers would give your deaf 
youngsters a hint not to stay forever, 
when they make calls, you’d win a lot 
of gratitude from all of your friends and 
parents who live near enough to the 
school to be frequently called on. Deaf 
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children simply have no idea when to 
go home. No matter how busy I am, 
they stay and stay and stay, and I have 
practically to push them out. Now, I’m 
fond of them, and like them to come to 
see me, but sometimes I’m afraid to an- 
swer the door, on a Saturday, for fear 
my guests will be on hand till it’s Sun- 
day morning! A few lessons in leave 
taking might do wonders. Why not tell 
the children that even if they do want 
to stay longer, when their hostess begins 
to fidget it is time to go home? That 
people don’t stay very long, when they 
drop in uninvited? Or that it is better to 
go home too soon than too late? Fix it 
up anyway you can, but do please do 
something!” 

We pass the request on to the Col- 
leagues. Why not have a lesson on leave 
takings in school activity periods? Might 
be worked up as a little playlet—‘“The 
Girl Who Knew When To Go Home and 
the Boy Who Did Not.” If it was funny 
enough the children would get the point, 
and the lesson might be learned once 
for all. 





' For Older Pupils 


What Washington Irving Said About 
Washington 


“The character of Washington may 
want some of the poetical elements which 
delight and dazzle the multitude, but it 
possessed fewer inequalities and a rarer 
union of virtues than perhaps ever fell 
to the lot of one man. Prudence, firm- 
ness, sagacity, moderation, an overrul- 
ing ‘judgment, an immovable justice, 
courage that never faltered, patience that 
never wearied, truth that disdained all 
artifice, magnanimity without alloy.” 
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Valentine Verses 


(For the younger children to put on 
the valentines they make). 


I 
How much do I love you? 
Mother, you know! 
My valentine 
Will tell you so. 
II 
Mother, I love you. 
I’m glad you are mine. 
And so I am sending 
This small valentine. 
Ill 
I love you, father, 
Yes, I do. 
I made this valentine 
For you. 
IV 
Here is a heart. 
Take it, please do, 
For it is full 
of love for you. 


February Calendar 


(For Mr. S..... who requested this 
service be continued. All right, Mr. 


Feb. 3rd. 

Horace Greeley. 1811-1872. Pioneer 
journalist and editor. 

Sidney Lanier. 1842-1881. 
poet. 

Feb. 5th. 

Roger Williams. 1607-1684. Pioneer 
of religious liberty and founder of 
Rhode Island. 

Feb. 7th. 
Charles Dickens. 


novelist. 


Southern 


1812-1870. English 
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(Dickens Dictionary—by A. J. Philip 


—Dutton). “Child’s Journey with 
Dickens”—K. D. Wiggin. 
Feb. 8th. 


John Ruskin 1819-1900. English author 
and reformer. 
Feb. 11th. 

Thomas Alva Edison. 1847-1931. In- 
ventor and scientist. Jones, F. A. 
“Thomas Alva Edison.” 

Feb. 12th. 

Abraham Lincoln. 1809-1865.  Six- 

teenth president of the United States. 

C. W. Moores. “Life of Lincoln 
for Boys and Girls.” (Houghton, 
1909). Tarbell, I. M. “Boy Scouts’ 
Life of Lincoln.” (Macmillan). Whit- 
lock, Brand. “Abraham Lincoln.” 
Faxon, G. B. “Pieces and Plays for 
Lincoln’s Birthday.” Owen Pub. Co. 

Feb. 14th. 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

For origin, history and customs, 
see—Chambers, Robert. “Book of 
Days.” Eichler, Lillian. “Holidays 
and Their Customs.” Humphrey, 
Grace. “Stories of the World’s Holi- 
days.” 

Anna Howard Shaw. 1847-1919. 
Preacher and leader in the cause of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Feb. 19th. 

Copernicus. 1473-1543. 

Polish founder of modern astron- 
omy. 
Feb. 22nd. 
George Washington. 1732-1799. 
“It was the most natural thing for 
our forefathers to choose Washing- 
ton’s Birthday as a time for general 
rejoicing, and the observance was 
not delayed till after his death. 
Washington had the satisfaction of 
receiving the congratulations of his 
fellow citizens many times upon the 
return of his birthday, frequently 
being guest at banquets given in his 
honor. In fact, after the Revolution 

Washington’s Birthday took the place 

of the birthday of various crowned 
(Continued on page 120) 
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demand for classroom articles “with 

the chalk dust on them,” for the 
benefit of classroom teachers everywhere; 
and when, eventually, the practical ar- 
ticles began to appear, they justified the 
demand. Common difficulties were dis- 
cussed and numbers of them vanished as 
methods of dealing with them were de- 
scribed. New points of view, new ideas, 
new courage, new ambitions were given 
and received. 

In like manner, when mothers write of 
their experiences with their little deaf 
children at home, invaluable contribution 
to the work as a whole is made. Not only 
do other mothers find stimulus, inspira- 
tion and comfort, but the teachers who 
read receive much-needed information 
about the pre-school deaf child, who is 
the immediate ancestor, so to speak, of 
their pupils. 

In the following article are hints which 
lead directly into the schoolroom. 


My Two 


I have been asked to send in to the 
Votta REvIEW an account of my work 
with my two deaf children. As any feel- 
ing of modesty I may have is over-ruled 
by a desire to pass on anything of benefit, 
I will do my best. Let me say at the 
outset, however, that I feel whatever de- 
gree of success I have had is due entirely 
to the practical application of theories 
worked out by those familiar with work 
with the deaf and to the happy disposi- 
tions, excellent health and natural intel- 
ligence of my children. 

When my little boy was eighteen months 
of age I learned definitely that he was 
deaf. I already had a second son, then 
three months old. Although at the time 
I did not know that the baby was also 


p< years ago there was voiced a 


deaf, I felt that my misfortune and re- 
sponsibilities were too much to bear. 
I suppose that is a common feeling with 
all of us at first but the sooner we learn 
to readjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions, the better it is for all concerned. 
My doctor told me at once of the methods 
of training little deaf children and sent 
me directly to the Wright Oral School, 
which conducts a very helpful correspon- 
dence course for mothers of pre-school 
children. When the older child was two 
we began on this course. The first few 
weeks were most discouraging for I 
seemed to be accomplishing nothing and 
he would interest himself in anything ex- 
cept what I wanted to teach. I could not 
get him to watch my lips at all, although 
I turned his face toward me again and 
again and pointed to my lips. Finally I 
hit upon the idea of putting his own 
little finger on my lips; and in his desire 
to see what I was doing with his finger, 
he gradually came to understand what 
was expected of him. Now, if he does 
not understand something he comes to me 
and puts his finger on my lips and then I 
know he wants me to repeat what I said. 
I have also found this of great help in 
having the baby watch my lips. 

Once we had made a real start, things — 
began to go better, and although the prog- 
ress was slow, still it was something. In 
many cases we would work on one thing 
day after day with apparently no under- 
standing on the child’s part and then 
suddenly he would go ahead and do the 
desired thing with ease, so that J can 
only believe that he understood but 
wouldn’t do as I wished until he was in 
the right frame of mind. What interests 
a child one day may not interest him the 
next, and I have never accomplished any 
good by urging him to go on with some- 
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thing which he temporarily dislikes. At 
some later date he may do it with pleas- 
ure. Now the older boy understands a 
great deal of what I say—not all the 
words but the idea. The baby is just 
beginning, so he will not figure largely in 
what I have to say. However, we are 
now reviewing the correspondence course 
for the baby’s benefit with older brother 
serving as an example, thus helping both 
children. 

My days are very full as I have no 
domestic help of any kind. I used to 
consider this a hardship for I felt it did 
not give me enough time with the chil- 
dren, but now I think it is a blessing in 
disguise, for it teaches the children to be 
helpful, gives me no time to spoil them 
and affords many opportunities to teach 
the homely—and homelike—things of 
life. My three year old boy loves to 
help. If, for instance, I am making a 
cake, I say, “Get Mother a spoon” or 
“Bring me the egg beater” or whatever is 
needed at the moment. If he doesn’t un- 
derstand, I repeat the phrase several 
times before I resort to showing him what 
I want. He puts away the silver; forks 
in one compartment, knives in another, 
etc., and can put the silver on the dinner 
table correctly. He occasionally eats at 
the table with his father and me and if 
so, he has to have a napkin in addition 
to his bib, and spreads it very carefully 
in his lap. Also he wants a soup spoon 
for his soup and takes his soup most 
correctly from the side of the spoon, 
which amuses me very much. 

He watches everything I do; knows the 
procedure for preparing a number of 
dishes—even knows if I use a particular 
spoon for some special thing. He can 
put away the groceries without a mistake; 
identifying cereals, etc., by the size and 
shape of the boxes. All of these things 
train him to be observant and to have a 
feeling of responsibility. He loves to 
pretend that he is doing the things he sees 
me do and as a consequence many of 
my kitchen utensils fall into his hands. 
He gets a kettle, puts a strainer in it, 
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fills the strainer with anything handy— 
blocks, nuts or some small objects, then 
he carefully holds the kettle with a pot 
lifter and stirs the blocks with a large 
mixing spoon—-looking anxiously at the 
bottom of the sirainer occasionally to see 
if the mixture is coming through and 
then pretending to scrape it off the bot- 
tom of the strainer with his spoon. Small 
details, but they show how carefully he 
watches me. 


Because of the importance of vibration 
in the children’s training, I call their 
attention to anything that vibrates—the 
washing machine, the gear shift of the 
car, the radio, etc., so that both of them 
can find radio stations by vibration and 
the older child can tell when he has the 
music too loud for my taste. 


To develop their lungs properly I keep 
them out of doors the greater part of 
the day and we play plenty of romping 
games—with mother casting aside her dig- 
nity (if she has any) and scampering 
around with the children. 

I try to be with them as much as pos- 
sible but I also want them to be resource- 
ful and play by themselves and they do 
amuse themselves for hours at a time, but 
it is not fair to expect them to play happi- 
ly unless they have interesting and con- 
structive things with which to play. Dur- 
ing the summer the sand box was a never 
failing source of joy, and we also have 
one of the outdoor gymnasium outfits 
which includes a swing, parallel bars, 
seesaw, etc. The baby loves to hold on to 
the bar and swing, can “skin the cat” and 
chin himself. They love boxes of all sizes 
and shapes, with things that they can put 
in them. And, of course, they have all 
manner of sense training games which are 
included in the course from the Wright 
School. 

My friends and neighbors know of the 
children’s handicap and this insures their 
understanding and care in speaking to 
the children when their eyes are on the 
speaker’s lips. I think there is too much 


(Continued un page 121) 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 
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1457 North Beverly Drive 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 

Los Angeles 
Miss Lucy Etta Case, 
See adv. on page 119 
Miss FLorence A. MESSNER, 
See adv. on page 119 

San Francisco 
Miss Corauie N. KENFIELD, 
617 Shreve Bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. MaTHILpa Smita, 
1236 Emerson St. 


CONNECTICUT 
Wethersfield 
Miss ExizasetH N. Symonps, 
350 Hartford Avenue. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances Downes, 
See adv. on page 120 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 119 
Miss Louise Wimsatt, 
See adv. on page 120 


FLORIDA 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. StTerrey, 
See adv. on page 120 
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Atlanta 
Miss ExizasetH H. KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE ToRREY, 
See adv. on page 120 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss ExizasetH I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 120 


MAINE 
Portland 
Miss Exiza C. HANNEGAN, 
25 Washburn Avenue. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpDALE N. Gorpon, 
See adv. 9n page 120 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Mrs. Ernest L. Epett, 
111 Jersey St. 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES, 
Miss CLARA ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 121 





Worcester 
Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows, 
444 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpguist, 

See adv. on page 120 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
Miss Mary G. Hearty 
See adv. on page 121 

NEW JERSEY 

East Orange 
Mrs. Bertua P. CoLEMAN 
57 Watson Ave. 

NEW YORK 

New York 
Miss Katuryn ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALuI, 

See adv. on page 121 
Miss Jane B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 121 

Port Jervis 
Mrs. W. S. FuLier 
38 Hammond Street 

Syracuse 
Miss ExizasetH G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 121 

V¥ oodhaven 
Miss Acnes V. CALDWELL, 
7414 88th Avenue. 

OHIO 

Dayton 
Miss ExizasetH BrAnp, 

206 Refiners’ Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 

See adv. on page 117 

Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KESSLER, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

‘Columbia 
Miss Lucy W. McCavucurin, 
See adv. on page 121 

Greenville 
Miss Vircinia NEVILLE, 

12 Whitner Street. 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN, 
2104 Dixie Place. 

Mrs. HoweE_t WASHINGTON, 
See adv. on page 122 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Mrs. Estuer H. Rees 
Civic Center, 14944 Regent St. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 
Mrs. Lena McKeErrat, 

See adv. on page 122 
CANADA—QUEBEC 

Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WorceEsSTER, 

See adv. on page 122 
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Getting Along Without a Hearing Aid 


By FLoreNnce SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


é< ETTING Along With a Hearing 
Aid,” the Auditory Outlook's 


October symposium, undoubted- 
ly carried cheer and courage to the ma- 
jority of deafened readers. That the vast 
majority can hear with some sort of 
device seems to be tangibly evidenced at 
the annual conference, when 95 per cent 
of those in attendance employ the re- 
ceiving sets on the chairs, while not more 
than a scant 5 per cent go into a huddle 
in the rear of the auditorium with their 
eyes glued to the lips of an interpreter. 
For those of us who belong to that small 
minority, the October symposium served 
as a springboard to a few bleak medita- 
tions. 

We get along without hearing aids, 
not because of vanity or some other of 
the foolish reasons given by several 
writers, but because so far, science has 
not perfected one large enough or power- 
ful enough to penetrate our totality of 
silence. It is possible that if a device 
the size of the Empire State Building 
were constructed, with power in propor- 
tion, I might hear a cannon shot through 
it. I reached the point of abandoning 
hearing devices after nearly ten years’ 
use of several. In 1923 I acquired one 
of the so-called “invisible” types; four 
years later graduated to a double-barreled 
instrument; and by 1931, I was toting 
one large enough and heavy enough to 
excite suspicion. 

But after that one ceased to transmit 
police car sirens and bass drum beats, 
I really came face to face with the neces- 
sity of getting along without a hearing 
aid, or of retiring to some hermit-like 





existence. I have definitely concluded 
that it is possible to “get along” minus 
ears either real or artificial, without be- 
coming a total burden to one’s fellows. 
One never knows these days, of course, 
when one may turn into an encumbrance; 
but at least it need not be because of total 
deafness. 

The first step in getting along is ob- 
viously speech reading. I had fortunately 
had five seasons’ lessons with an excellent 
teacher* who in that time, gave me as 
complete command of the technique as 
one person can give another. It is not 
her fault that I am not a prodigious per- 
former at reading lips. Our mastery of 
this art is just as much a matter of natu- 
ral aptitude and imagination as the abil- 
ity to sing like an angel, or to be a 
Rembrandt, a Shakespeare, an Einstein. 

And while a part of our failure to be 
champion speech readers is due to natural 
capability, another portion is psycho- 
logical. All of us who play golf have the 
experience of shooting birdies and mak- 
ing holes in two, with ease and grace, 
when we are out by ourselves. But let 
a little gallery follow us around, and our 
shots have to be computed with an ad- 
ding machine, for no other reason than 
that we unconsciously begin straining or 
pressing. In other words, we are afflicted 
with stage fright, in however small a de- 
gree, and the same is true of speech read- 
ing. 

So although with my family and 
friends, I forget for hours on end that 
my ears are not functioning, the moment 


* Miss Mary D. Suter. 
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I am confronted with a strange mouth, I 
know from past experience that the purest 
English is going to look like Sanskrit. 
Consequently, “getting along” in such 
situations, on my part, consists of my 
telling the stranger that I’m sorry and 
all that, but that my ears are useful only 
for supporting ear-rings, and that if he 
has the patience of Job and the persever- 
ance of a book-agent, I may be able to 
follow him in a halting fashion. Or 
perhaps I present him with a paper and 
pencil. This time honored device of the 
deafened has, I am well aware, fallen 
into abysmal disrepute with teachers of 
speech reading, champions at the art, 
and the large majority who get along 
with hearing aids. All of these will say 
contemptuously, “Why, that is not getting 
along at all!” 

But why not? Why should we shun 
paper and pencil as though the popula- 
tion were illiterate? I do not for a mo- 
ment advocate making our social victims 
write to us until they develop scriveners’ 
cramp. I merely ask them to write down 
in one or two words, the snags we strike 
in our conversation. 

I strongly favor the paper and pencil 
method for “getting along” with one’s 
boss or employer, if one’s ears are mere 
decorative embellishments of the facial 
architecture. My work involves a variety 
of constantly changing duties; my super- 
visor early learned that I haven’t a China- 
man’s chance of getting such instructions 
as the following off his lips, when he 
suddenly appears while I am in the midst 
of some quite different job: 


“Please go into the store-room and 
look at 35 new color prints to be sent to 
rural schools, and write not more than 6 
lines about each, to be 50% factual 
and 50% aesthetic, comprehensible to 
children between 7 and 13 years of age.” 
So both of us are saved from becoming 
jittery bundles of nerves, by the simple 
expedient of his dictating the above to 
his stenographer, and sending it in the 
form of a memorandum. 
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My third rule for “getting along with- 
out a hearing aid” is: keep outside of 
yourself. Don’t expect people to love 
you, or admire you, or even be attracted 
by you. I feel that this is of enormous 
importance, for we Americans have a na- 
tional obsession for making favorable im- 
pressions. If this were not so, our club 
women, for instance, would not have 
paid out huge sums in admission fees to 
listen to foreign lecturers abuse us, our 
nation, our customs, our food, our ideals. 
Consequently, when one of us typical 
Americans loses a faculty, the handicap 
is accompanied by an inferiority complex. 
The two seem to be as inseparable as 
corned beef and cabbage. Now I do not 
for one moment advocate the deafened 
person’s becoming callous and impervious 
to decent conduct, and intent only upon 
finding out what is being said, by fair 
means or foul. I simply mean that in- 
stead of getting ourselves emotionally 
muscle-bound in our endeavors to appear 
normal, or attractive, or whatever, we 
should have thoughts roughly like the 
following run through our consciousness, 
upon meeting a stranger: 


“What a charming or interesting face 
this woman has; I should like to know 
her better, and I shall endeavor to break 
through the barrier as far as_ possible. 
I will be as warm and friendly and cheer- 
ful as it is in my nature to be; but if she 
does not respond, I shan’t be surprised; 
for the world is simply crammed with 
young and beautiful and charming and 
interesting people, and I honestly don’t 
see why she should take the time out of 
a crowded life to get acquainted with me, 


‘when with so much less effort and energy, 


she can make friends of others like her- 
self.” 


If this attitude can be made a habit of 
thought with the deafened person, I be- 
lieve she can “get along” with greater dig- 
nity and self-respect and independence. 

The reverse of the above picture, of 
course, is that the majority of the people 
we meet will have no more interest or 
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lure for us than so many pans of cold 
dishwater, and we won’t care a fig wheth- 
er they overvault the barrier or not. In 
some instances, we will undoubtedly be 
thankful it’s there. 

But to return to independence: this I 
consider the fourth requisite for “getting 
along without a 
hearing aid.” The 
term is relative, of 
course, and used 
more in the second- 
ary than the pri- 
mary sense. Cer- 
tainly we without 
hearing are entitled 
to a measure of 
consideration phys- 
ically and econom- 
ically sufficient to 
place us on an 
equal footing with 
our normal fellows, 
and I think we 
should accept help 
proffered us in 
these fields, in the 
right spirit. But we 
are not entitled to 
social consideration 
beyond our normal 
brethren, unless we 
earn it. People can control their minds 
but cannot control their hearts. It seems 
to me futile to expect superhuman treat- 
ment from those who entertain for us a 
normal affection, and we should guard 
against clinging to our friends—either 
physically or mentally, for the latter 
seems just as apparent. For example, 
perhaps a friend who is really fond of 
us and finds us congenial, invites us to 
a large party, where we do not know any 
other guests. But the friend who took us 
there, is, let us say, very well known and 
extremely popular. People converge upon 
us from all directions and bear our friend 
off, out of our reach. Now are we 
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going to fall into a panic at being left 
alone? 

If so, or if we consider the social 
game not worth the candle (and a large 
number of splendid people do) we can 
take our pleasures in comparative soli- 
tude; and this will be quite as valid a 
way of getting along 
as any other. But 
those who, like my- 
self, are chronic- 
ally and incurably 
sociable, can still 
enjoy being gregari- 
ous, by changing 
our technique. We 
should accept as an 
axiom, that a ma- 
jority of the healthy 
people we meet are 
bored or depressed 
by physical ail- 
ments or handicaps 
and avoid those 
possessed of them; 
then the fact would 
no longer bother us 
any more than. the 
fact that it is going 
to rain a_ certain 
number of days an- 
nually (probably 
week-ends when we laboring classes are 
due for fresh air). 

If we can school ourselves to become 
mentally independent with regard to this 
and similar situations, we will be well 
along the road to a perception of the 
myriad compensations for the joys of 
hearing we have lost. But why designate 
them? 

In the final analysis, if one is deter- 
mined to savor to the fullest degree, this 
extraordinary experience of being alive, 
one will find or make a way to “get 
along,” regardless of one’s physical equip- 
ment—or lack of it. 








Better Tone Quality 


By Micprep KENNEDY 


as laymen, began experimenting with 

bone conduction hearing. Neither of 
us has been interested in the commercial 
end of the experiment, nor very much in 
the scientific aspect of the principles. 
It is hearing alone that interests us ab- 
sorbingly—hearing and sound production. 

My own deafness, which is of a pro- 
found degree, found little solace in any 
of the standard hearing devices. I looked 
upon them as necessities, seldom turning 
to them for relaxation or pleasure. My 
friend and co-worker, Florence Browne, 
is not deafened, but she is a musician of 
experience and ability who has become 
much interested in helping the deaf to 
hear, and has developed a_ systematic 
method of instruction in this art. Our 
chief interest at present is promoting 
hearing and producing sound per se; 
helping the deaf and the deafened to hear 
sound, and educating in them an appre- 
ciation and understanding of its possibil- 
ities. 

I have found an instrument with which 
I can hear as I never dreamed of being 
able to hear again. These last five years 
have been the most stimulating and ab- 
sorbingly interesting ones I have ever 
known. The degree to which my mental 
and spiritual horizon has broadened 
through the experience of hearing again 
is a constant source of wonder, accom- 
panied by a feeling of gratitude beyond 
estimate. 

It has been my privilege to use what 
my readers would consider a very large, 
awkward, conspicuous bone conduction 
instrument. Its quality of tone, coupled 
with intensive training in listening, has 
educated me to a keen and subtle degree 
of hearing, and made me sensitive to the 
timbre of sound conveyed through its me- 
chanism. I wish more of my deafened 
friends could share this beautiful ex- 


|: IS five years since my friend and I, 
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perience, and know the toneful qualities 
of this soft, mellow instrument, now alas, 
no longer manufactured. With my instru- 
ment, plugged into a specially constructed 
supplement built to match the hearing 
outlet in one of our theatres, I listen to 
a three-hour program and experience no 
fatigue. Because I cannot use the ear- 
phones provided at the theatre, the manager 
permits me to make use of my own outfit in 
this way, and so affords me the greatest 
source of enjoyment I have experienced 
for years. My entire life has been made 
over by the beauty of tone heard through 
this instrument. This, I am told, has been 
made possible through the large size of 
my device, and to enjoy such tone at 
lectures, concerts, home social gatherings 
or musicales, I am willing to put aside 
any pride which might keep me from 
using so conspicuous an aid. The de- 
light and thrill of hearing so normally 
more than compensates for the bulk and 
awkwardness of the device. It is absorb- 
ingly interesting to experience the subtle 
gradations of sound, to hear music that 
really is music. I can recognize a voice 
or an musical instrument as quickly as a 
person with normal hearing, because I 
hear its individual and distinctive tone 
qualities. This is no more than every 
deafened person has a right to demand of 
a hearing aid. 

My purpose in writing is not to tell 
you of my particular instrument, but rath- 
er to give voice to a plea for more nearly 
normal tone production in all hearing 
aids. Perfection in hearing aids has, 
perhaps, been retarded by too much stress 
being laid upon the desire for a small, 
inconspicuous, portable and convenient 
earphone. In making this demand the 
deafened have forced the manufacturers 
to sacrifice other qualities which are 
necessary if a hearing aid is to be termed 


(Continued on page 113) 
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Persis Vose 


By Marcaret J. Worcester 


deed she was so. Yet in con- 

trast how well I remember the 
evening she came to talk about lessons. 
Her eyes were full of unshed tears. The 
corners of her mouth trembled. My 
heart went out to her. 

Afterwards she told me that she had 
promised her doctor to call me up. She 
did not wish to talk to anyone about her 
troubles, but “a promise was a promise, 
so I telephoned you just as I was ready 
to leave the house, hoping and praying 
that you would not be 
able to see me, for then I 
should have called you as 
I promised, and that 
would have been the end 
of it.” 

Fortunately for herself, 
and through her for count- 
less others, I was at home, 
and so there was no way 
out of it but to get it over. 
To find someone who un- 
derstood was a relief. We 
began lessons the next day 
and life took on a new 
color. One stipulation she 
made was (and I again quote her words) : 
“I have all the deafness I want. Do not 
ask me to meet any other deaf person.” 
A couple of months later I asked her and 
Miss Hannegan, who was also studying 
with me, to tea together. By this time 
curiosity as to what another person was 
accomplishing made her eager to respond 
to the invitation. 

Because of her increasing deafness, 
which in those days was not too marked, 
she had withdrawn from social life to the 
heart-break of a devoted family. Soon 
we decided that she should begin to go 


‘Rees they called her, and in- 
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out again for their sakes, and, instead 
of thinking of what she had lost, try to 
make things happier for someone else. 

With the inspiration she found in lip 
reading her happiness increased, her hori- 
zon widened, deafened people became of 
interest. Her family in every way en- 
couraged these new interests, and with 
their help she resolutely set to work to 
make again for herself a normal life full 
of loving thought for others. 

As the years passed, life indeed be- 
came fuller and richer until the purpose 
for which she had been 
created had been fulfilled. 
Spiritually she had out- 
grown this world and the 
Lord took her to His 
Heaven, for He had need 
of her there; from whence 
her unseen influence will 
increasingly be with those 
who are working for the 
cause which she so loved 
and through which she 
found her highest happi- 
ness. 

Lest anyone may think 
that now she has passed on, 
a confidence is being violated; let me say 
that several times she has said to me, “If 
my story and what I went through will 
ever in your opinion be of service to oth- 
ers you are at liberty to tell it.” 

The last time I saw her was not quite 
a year ago when she visited us in Mont- 
real as Vice President of the Eastern 
Zone. Her radiance, her charm, her per- 
fect normalcy won those with whom she 
came in contact and to many it was a 
revelation of what could be accomplished 
in the way of leadership by one depend- 
ent upon either eyes or “that black box.” 
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The First Public School Lip Reading Class 
for Adults in Georgia 


By EvizABETH KNOWLES 


go to Atlanta for an interview with 

the assistant superintendent of the At- 
lanta Public Schools. The way had been 
prepared by that epoch-making field trip 
that Miss Betty Wright made early in 
1930. I told the assistant superintendent 
quite frankly that I had had no experi- 
ence in teaching lip reading. I had taken 
normal courses largely for the pleasure 
of knowing how lip reading works and 
how it could be taught rather than with 
any definite intention of teaching others. 
And as for public school class work, I 
had never seen such a class in action. 
But this assistant superintendent is a man 
of extraordinary wisdom and understand- 
ing. He had met Miss Wright and seen 
the possibilities of lip reading; he said 
that he wanted the classes in the schools, 
and if twenty-five enrolled, the class was 
to be established as a part of the Atlanta 
Public School system. So all we had to 
do was to get twenty-five people to sign 
up for a class in lip reading. 

The first evening, we had an enrollment 
of fourteen. The next morning I took the 
list with the fourteen names on it and 
called again on the assistant superinten- 
dent. If we had the class, it meant my 
leaving home and the town where I was 
born and had lived all my life. I was 
not so enthusiastic about giving up my 
home even to spread the gospel of lip 
reading, but I had promised myself 
many years before that if I ever had a 
chance to pass on the great help and in- 
spiration that comes from learning to 
read the lips, I would do it, no matter 
what the personal sacrifice. Here was my 
chance to turn promises into realities. 

I have never felt that favors should be 
granted us simply because we are hard 
of hearing, but now I felt that fourteen 


I: the autumn of 1930, I was asked to 


hard of hearing persons needed this in- 
struction, and were as important as 
though they were the necessary twenty- 
five. The majority of these fourteen could 
not afford private lessons. It was there- 
fore up to me to do what I could for 
them. So I explained to the assistant 
superintendent, who is a man of remark- 
able vision and love for his fellow man, 
that twenty-five is rather a large class in 
lip reading and that the fourteen could 
not help it because there were not eleven 
more to enroll. And he said: “Others 
will probably come in later on. Anyhow 
the class is yours, if you will take it.” 

I took it and others came in, as the 
assistant superintendent had foreseen. By 
November we had twenty-eight. The next 
year we started an afternoon class also, 
at the Atlanta Opportunity School. The 
afternoon class is better attended than the 
evening class, though the evening class 
gets the better results, as it has twice as 
much time and is smaller in numbers, 
But so many mothers and those who live 
far from the carlines cannot possibly at- 
tend an evening class. 

We have had a most interesting class 
membership from the very start. Our 
oldest student was eighty-two when she 
entered. She made excellent progress, for 
she is a scholar, having taken up the 
study of Greek at sixty-two, and having 
always been keenly interested in every 
sort of mental activity. But cataracts 
forming on both eyes compelled her to 
withdraw. Our youngest member is a 
twelve year old girl. She entered the 
class late in the spring: semester, but 
became a really proficient lip reader in 
three months. Her mother wrote that her 
hearing had improved so much that Mil- 
dred would not return to the class this 
year! 
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For the past two years we have had 
a “tournament” as a part of our Christ- 
mas entertainment. It has been most in- 
teresting to note the winners. The first 
was a beginner who started the lessons 
in September and won the cup in Decem- 
ber. This lady, a 
former teacher in 
one of the county 
schools, came to 
every class: Begin- 
ners, Intermediate, 
and Advanced. She 
had written to me 
for some months 
before coming to 
Atlanta. When she 
lost her teaching 
position, due to the 
consolidation of 
several country 
schools, she came 
to Atlanta with one 
idea in mind —to 
study lip reading. 
A job, quite differ- 
ent‘ from her pre- 
vious position as a 
teacher, paid for her 
board, with nothing 
over. But she was determined to learn 
lip reading, and willing to pay the 
price. 

After Christmas, her hours’ were 
changed so that she had to work from 8 
A. M. to 8 P. M., making it impossible 
for her to attend any of the classes. But 
I felt that she must not lose what she 
had gained and that she was entitled to 
finish the course. She was too tired after 
her long day at uncongenial work to have 
any lessons in the evening. So she came 
to the studio every Sunday morning at 
nine, and we went over all the lessons 
the class had had during the week. It 
was not very hard for her to cover this 
ground, for she was very apt. Then we 
both went to church at eleven. Fortunate- 
ly, later on, her hours were changed so 
that she could come to school again in 
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10] 


the evenings, and we discontinued the 
Sunday morning lessons. 

The cup was won again this year by 
a beginner, and another beginner was 
the runner-up. These beginners who start 
their study and keep it up with such 
determination and 
enthusiasm often 
give the old timers 
a mark to shoot at, 
and are always a 
source of inspira- 
tion and even of 
marvel not only to 
their fellow stu- 
dents, but to all 
spectators and most 
of all to the teach- 
er. Enthusiasm and 
determination mean 
so much in the pur- 
suit of this elusive 
art. 
During the three 
and one-half years 
that we have had 
these classes, 111] 
students have en- 
rolled. A dozen or 
more others have 
come occasionally as visitors. Two hear- 
ing people have said they wanted to take 
the course. 

Of the fourteen who enrolled in the 
original class in 1930, seven still attend 
regularly. Some of the others visit the 
class once in a while. A number of the 
111 have moved away from Atlanta, but 
they usually visit us when they are in 
the city. 

Last year, carfare became a problem 
and two members of the class supplied 
it for two other members. Another brings 
four or five to the classes in her car and 
takes them home afterwards. This spirit 
of mutual helpfulness is the outstanding 
characteristic of the classes here in At- 
lanta. Any one who comes to the class 
is welcomed. Every small achievement 


(Continued on page 117) 








Milestones 


By Autce N. Trask 


CAME to the first milestone about 
I twenty-five years ago. 

Some time before I had had an ill- 
ness, and on awakening one morning real- 
ized that my hearing was very much im- 
paired. The shock was very great. My 
first reaction was misery, followed by a 
firm determination to recover my hearing, 
at no matter what sacrifice of suffering or 
money. I was convinced that there must 
be a cure for my trouble. Every other 
physical ailment which I had had so far 
had given way to treatment, so why not 
deafness? Besides, it was such a hamper- 
ing calamity! It was preventing my doing 
everything which was either useful or en- 
joyable. I could no longer hear my father 
read aloud, nor could I understand a ser- 
mon, or a play. I was cut off from my 
many friends. I was obliged to resign 
from the boards of several charities in 
which I was interested. I could not hear 
the door-bell nor the telephone. To find a 
cure seemed the only way out. 

First, I went to several doctors in Phila- 
delphia. They agreed that my trouble was 
in the inner ear, and each suggested an- 
other specialist, but, unfortunately, no one 
suggested lip reading. Finally, I went to 
Dr. James F. McKernon of New York who 
gave me the first ray of hope. His treat- 
ments were very severe, but what of that: 
I could hear only at three feet when I first 
went to him, and he increased the distance 
to thirty!) However, the improvement was 
at the price of my health. 

One morning, I was startled to see that 
my baby was crying and to realize that I 
had not heard a sound. This second shock 
laid me low. For months I could not move 
hand or foot. Finally, when I was able to 
go to Dr. McKernon once more he was 
powerless. My illness had left the nerves 
of my ears almost totally paralyzed. And 
then I suddenly came to the first milestone. 

One evening I had gone to supper with 
my mother and father in my old home in 





Germantown. My mother was radiant. 
As soon as I entered the room, she said, 

“Everything is going to be all right. 
There is a wonderful method of teaching 
the hard of hearing to understand what is 
said, called Expression Reading; it was 
invented by Miss Warren, of New York, 
who is coming to Philadelphia to teach 
you.” 

Not one doubt marred my joy! I have 
often wondered, judging by my own ex- 
perience, why so many people seem to find 
it so hard to make up their minds to study 
lip reading. I am convinced that if the 
hope and comfort of reading the lips had 
been given me through those early years 
of loneliness I should never have entirely 
lost my hearing. I shall always be most 
grateful to Miss Warren for what she did 
for me, because from the moment I started 
my lessons, my rehabilitation began. 

The second milestone was my contact 
with Mr. Nitchie, and the teachers in his 
school. What a wonderful inspiration they 
were! What satisfying examples of the 
miracle of lip reading! 

One morning Mr. Nitchie was speaking 
of Miss Walker’s lectures. I asked him 
whether he thought I could ever follow one 
of them. He replied, “Go this morning and 
try.” Marvelous to relate I followed it 
all! The subject was the “Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.” My happiness was so great 
that that experience should be termed the 
third milestone. 

My object in going to Mr. Nitchie’s 
school was to improve my own lip reading 
ability. My little family was about to be 
uprooted from the soil of Philadelphia and 
go to far away San Francisco. It behooved 
me to become more efficient in lip reading 
if I expected to make good in this new life, 
and I thought the best way to accomplish 
this would be to teach lip reading myself. 
The following June, 1913, I left for San 
Francisco proudly bearing a diploma as a 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Speech Reading in America 


A German View of America’s Work 


By Kart BRaucKMANN* 
A Condensed Translation from the German by Jacob Reighard 


INCE the publication, in 1925, of 
S my two booklets on the nature of 

lip reading and on my method of 
practice for learning the art, I have 
come into close contact, personally and 
by letter, with some representative lip 
reading teachers in America. That has 
made it possible for me to prepare the 
following account, which will, I hope, 
prove to be stimulating and «seful in 
advancing the good work here in Ger- 
many. It is based in part on letters, in 
part on personal contacts, but also on a 
series of publications in American jour- 
nals for the hard of hearing, as well as 
on certain books destined to advance the 
cause of lip reading. The books are: 


1. The story of Lip Reading (1931), 
by Fred DeLand and Harriet Mon- 
tague, which includes a chapter on 
“The Jena Method in Germany and 
the United States.” 

2. The Mueller-Walle Method of Lip 
Reading (1924), by Martha E. 
Bruhn. 

3. Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading 
(1927), by Martha E. Bruhn. 

4. The Jena Method of Speech-Reading 
(1932), by Anna M. Bunger. 


The history of the teaching of lip 
reading to adults shows a certain paral- 
lelism in America and in Europe, al- 
though there is no ground for considering 
the American work either dependent on 
the European or as lagging behind it. 
On the contrary, there is greater activity 
in America and more timely progress. 
(In support of this, the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Chautauqua in 1894 are cited. 


*From Deutsche Zeitschrift fuer Schwerhoerige und 
Ertaubte, March, 1933, pp. 40-46. 


The many pioneer papers read at that 
meeting are mentioned; also the fact that 
most American teachers of lip reading 
are hard of hearing.) .. . The energy 
and zeal there devoted to the improve- 
ment and the spread of the art of lip 
reading are wonderful. 

Martha Bruhn of Boston is one of the 
leaders. . . . (There follows an account 
of her career and mention of her having 
trained 187 teachers, of whom 160 were 
hard of hearing.) ...In my book of 
1925, I pointed out what an advance the 
Mueller-Walle Method is over its pre- 
decessors, which, unfortunately, are not 
yet extinct. Mueller insisted that we 
must lip read movements rather than 
positions. . . . Miss Bruhn developed his 
method notably in both material and 
procedure. Since she remained progres- 
sive, it is not strange that soon after 
learning of the Jena Method, she ap- 
peared in Jena and spent a week there in 
the summer of 1928. . . . On her return, 
she prepared a pertinent and accurate 
account of the method and it now lies 
before me in print. ... (Reference is 
made to Miss Bruhn’s retirement after 
training 1,500 pupils; to her course for 
teachers in the Boston public schools— 
“hearing teachers of hearing pupils’— 
designed to make classroom teachers un- 
derstand the nature of lip reading and the 
difficulties of the hard of hearing child 
in public schools. There is also a refer- 
ence to her founding of the Lip Reading 
Department of the N.E.A. and to her 
university course in California, etc.). . . . 

In 1926, the Michigan State Normal 
College established a division of speech 
reading, through the initiative of Profes- 
sor Reighard, who translated my booklets 
and saw that suitable teachers were em- 
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ployed. . . . (There follow references to 
Miss Whitaker’s visit to Jena, to Miss 
Bunger, to Miss Amsler’s demonstration 
of the Jena method in Ypsilanti. Miss 
Bunger’s book then is described.). .. . 

This book is meant to introduce teach- 
ers and pupils to the Jena method by 
means of individual lessons and explana- 
tions, but without ignoring the fact that 
the best results are to be obtained only 
by those teachers who have previously 
studied the method thoroughly and seen 
it demonstrated. I regard this book as 
important and opportune. It shows thor- 
oughness and competency in every re- 
spect... . Its value as a tool in the 
hands of the teacher cannot be over- 
estimated. It is most important, from 
my point of view, in that it trains the 
teacher to work independently, makes 
him inventive and creative, makes his 
work advantage both himself and _ his 
pupil. “And as the pupils become aware 
of their daily progress, they cooperate in 
preparing new material. It is a joy to 
feel that one has climbed mountains 
without being aware of the climbing.” 


At Ypsilanti, they have cast their lip 
reading instruction into lessons of an 
hour each, after the manner of the higher 
public schools. That is important, for in 
that way not only are the six to eight 
per cent of hard of hearing pupils given 
the lip reading they need in order to 
remain in other classes, but the schedule 
permits their remaining in those classes. 
A paper by Miss Bunger deals with this 
point and tells how the introduction of 
this work for the hard of hearing has 
aroused the liveliest interest on the part 
of the other college students. They notice 
that the hard of hearing students, hither- 
to thought of as pitiable, helpless, re- 
tarded, slow, even stupid, are gradually 
able to do better and better. . . . In any 
case this matter-of-course association of 
hard of hearing and hearing students 
serves admirably to make lip reading 
more widely known, to the great advan- 
tage of the hard of hearing. Years ago, 
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in my report to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, I proposed that it be made the pre- 
scribed practice to provide in the larger 
schools, special teachers for children 
with defects of hearing or speech. .... 
I was told, at that time, that there was 
no money available. Now, as then, such 
children are left to languish in the com- 
mon schools or in special schools, a con- 
dition to which I called attention as 
early as 1896. To return to America, it 
is obvious that over there this proposal 
has been made independently, tried out 
in private and public institutions, and 
put into practice. . . . (There follow fa- 
vorable references to Mr. Nitchie and 
other American pioneers.) 


I have sketched conditions in America 
in the hope that they may bring us here 
in Germany to realize that lip reading is 
the best means of helping the hard of 
hearing. As soon as incurable deafness 
makes its appearance, lip reading should 
be learned—and we must help the hard 
of hearing children. 

It is noteworthy that those who have 
been most active in furthering lip read- 
ing in America have themselves been 
hard of hearing or deaf. They have 
shown, for example: 

1. The high degree of skill to which 

the lip reader may attain. 

2. The procedure needed to make lip 

reading appreciated as it should be. 

Miss Bruhn, Miss Whitaker, Miss Bun- 
ger, Mr. Nitchie, were themselves advised 
to learn lip reading. It is so in Swit- 
zerland, where Ruetishauser, Amsler, 
Angler, Schleuss and others have been 
active; in Finland, too, where Mrs. Paivio 
has introduced the Jena method, in spite 
of her deafness. . . . School officials must 
be made to understand what should be 
done. They provide for training teach- 
ers in the crafts, gymnastics, music. Why 
not in lip reading? ... Note further 
that America has schools of lip reading. 
. . . - In Ypsilanti there are four hourly 


(Continued on page 128) 
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More Than Conquerors 


By ArtTHUR HEDLEY 


with a disability. We may succumb 

to it and sink beneath it into a state 
of hopeless despair, or we may refuse to 
give in and rise triumphantly above it. 
We may become its abject slave and feel 
that life is not worth living, or we may 
make it our servant, compel it to obey 
our will and make it serve our highest 
welfare by using it as an instrument of 
blessing to others. When the latter at- 
titude is adopted, life can be a glorious 
thing in spite of physical handicaps. 

Nothing is more inspiring than to read 
the story of the great achievements of 
those handicapped by deafness. Men and 
women have triumphed over their afflic- 
tion, spirit has overcome the frailties of 
the flesh, and the world has read with 
astonishment the record of their conflict 
and victory. In almost every realm may 
be found those who have faced their 
handicap with a courageous and cheerful 
spirit, and have won through and lived 
to be a blessing to their fellows. 

In the realm of social religion one 
thinks of the late Bramwell Booth. On 
the death of his revered father he was 
called upon to lead the world-wide or- 
ganization of the Salvation Army. It was 
felt by many that with the decease of the 
late founder and head, the work would 
suffer. His strong dominating personality 
seemed essential to keep the army from 
disintegration. But his son rose to the 
occasion, and through the difficult years 
which followed kept the great organiza- 
tion intact. Few know, however, that he 
was handicapped by deafness, and only 
with the use of an electrical aid could he 
conduct the many conferences throughout 
the world, and converse with those in high 
society who were interested in his great 
work. It can readily be understood how 
difficult and distressing it must have been 
at times. Yet he carried on, and exercised 


I: is possible to do one of two things 


a world-wide influence over the far-flung 
battle line of the Salvation Army. 

During the long and repsonsible years 
of the war when so many statesmen lost 
favour and influence, there was one who 
stood out by reason of his continued suc- 
cess. I refer to Mr. Hughes, the ex- 
Premier of Australia. Such was his 
degree of deafness that he could hear 
only with the aid of a large sound box 
which he had to take with him wherever 
he journeyed. With this help he carried 
through the business of the Cabinet, at- 
tended endless conferences, and though at 
times it must have been most embarrass- 
ing, (for even with an electrical aid 
it is often most difficult to follow a 
speaker), yet he never wavered in his 
task, but triumphed over his affliction. 
Even today he refuses to give in, and 
though his advanced years might well 
excuse him from public life, he has been 
rendering his country good service at the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament. 


Perhaps the world’s greatest portrait 
painter of a past century was Dr. Joshua 
Reynolds. He was extremely deaf, and 
for one whose profession demanded that 
he mix much with society, this was a 
severe handicap. Only with the aid of 
an ear trumpet could he converse with 
others. Yet such was his manner, so 
winsome was his personality, that leaders 
of society came from far and near to have 
their portraits painted. He held an un- 
rivalled position in society, and achieved 
great fame notwithstanding his physical 
disability. He was on very familiar 
terms with the poet Goldsmith who wrote 
his epitaph, saying that when others— 


“talked of their Raphaels, Correggios 
and stuff 


He shifted his trumpet and only took 
snuff.” 


(Continued on page 120) 
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The Potato, too, Has Eyes But No Ears 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


- | ‘HE Legion Weekly tells of a lec- 
turer who opened his address by 
remarking : 

“Of course, you all know what the 
inside of a corpuscle is like—” 

He got no further. The chairman of 
the meeting interrupted him to say: 

“Most of us do. But for the benefit 
of those who have never been inside a 
corpuscle, you might explain what it is 
like.” 

My title, however, explains why I am 
venturing to discuss the potato in a peri- 
odical devoted to the interests of the hard 
of hearing, for the potato teaches us by 
example that if one makes good use of 
his eyes he can progress very satisfactorily 
without ears. It is true that corn makes 
excellent use of its ears, but has it really 
made a more worthwhile progress than 
the potato? I think not. You know what 
the poet says: Hell hath no fury like a 
woman’s corn. And corn is rather easily 
shocked. 

But what started my train of thoughts 
along this particular track was the effort 
of a versifier on behalf, not of corn, but 
the bean. L. A. D., writing in the Fun 
Shop, says: 


A lowly bean in the garden grew, 
It cracked the mold and it sipped the dew, 
And it stretched its tendrils here and there, 
As it puffed and panted, “Gimme air!” 
From a sprout to a vine, from a plant to 
a bush, 

From a bush to vine, with thrust and push, 
It twisted and turned, and blossomed and bore 
The loveliest beans that you ever saw! 
Then it boasted loud to the Hubbard squash: 
“I. too, once sprawled in the mud, but gosh! 
I had ambition! I had a soul! 

I used my bean—I discovered the pole 


had 
. 


In spite of the atmosphere of culture 
its New England associations have given 
it, I feel that the boasting of the bean 
is a trifle out of place. For me the true 
knight of the vegetable kingdom must 
always be the potato. Perhaps I am preju- 


diced slightly for I, too, have eyes but 
no ears. 

What I like is the fine courage of the 
potato. It has not stopped to brood over 
its supposed handicaps. It has just gone 
along doing the best it could. When 
misjudged and mistreated it has trusted 
to the future to vindicate it, and the 
future has done just that. Keeping the 
potato in hot water instead of impairing 
its disposition actually makes it a better 
citizen. Being skinned impairs its temper 
not at all though it is true that the potato, 
unlike humans, can be skinned only once, 

Like the hard of hearing the potato 
has often suffered by reason of what 
people thought it was, rather than what 
it actually was. A century or so ago, the 
French Government was being petitioned 
to suppress the culture of the potato as a 
dangerous plant. Well, they have tried to 
suppress us, too. 

You know, of course, even if you haven't 
been inside a corpuscle, that the English 
walnut, for example, really came from 
Persia and was once called the Roman 
acorn; that the blackberry is red when 
it is green; that a match has a head but 
no face, while a watch has a face but 
no head; the rooster has a comb but no 
hair, the rabbit hair but no comb; a river 
a mouth but no tongue, and a wagon a 
tongue but no mouth—well, what I mean 
to say is that things are often paradox- 
ical, so it is not especially startling to 
learn that the potato is not really a potato 
at all, and is not Irish. It is actually a 
member of the nightshade family of 
plants, which accounts for the suspicion 
with which it was regarded by people 
who knew something of the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

The potato is a native of South Ameri- 
ca, and acquired the name Irish potato 
because the clever people of that little 

(Continued on page 117) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Who Were These Sweethearts? 
An Exercise for Valentine’s Day 


(1) 
HESE sweethearts lived 300 years 
ago. They lived by the sea. 
The weather was very cold when 
they came to this country. 

It was the month of December. 

At first these sweethearts lived on the 
ship that brought them across the ocean. 

There were no houses for them to live in. 

The first winter was long and cold. 

The people did not have enough to eat. 

After a while the weather was warmer, 
and the people began to build their 
homes. 

One of these sweethearts was very beau- 
tiful. 

She was much loved by her friends. 

One morning when she was sitting at her 
spinning wheel, her lover came to see 
her. 

He wore a high hat. 

He said, “My friend, the brave captain of 
Plymouth wishes to marry you.” 

She said, “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” 

(2) 

These sweethearts lived near the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The boy was brought up by his grand- 
mother. 

Their home was in a forest by the shores 
of Lake Superior. 

The boy’s grandmother told him stories 
about the birds and beasts of the forest. 

She taught him about the stars. 

There were many deer in the forest. 

The boy loved to hunt the deer in the 
forest. 

He shot the deer with his bow and arrow. 

The boy loved to fish in the streams of 
Minnesota. 

He made himself a boat of birch bark. 

When this boy became a man he married 
a beautiful young girl. 

She lived by the falls of Minnehaha. 





These sweethearts loved each other very 
much. 
Longfellow wrote a poem about these 
sweethearts. 
(3) 


These sweethearts are living now. 

The husband is a famous man. 

He was born in the State of Minnesota. 

He is well known all over the world. 

This man became famous by flying across 
the Atlantic Ocean in an airplane. 

He made the journey in a short time. 

He carried two sandwiches for his lunch. 

After he was married, he taught his wife 


to fly. 
(4) 


These sweethearts lived a long time ago. 

They lived across the ocean in Italy. 

They were very young. 

They were only boy and girl, but they 
loved each other very much. 

Their fathers and mothers would not 
allow them to marry. 

The girl planned to run away with her 
sweetheart. 

But first she took something to make 
her sleep. 

Her father and mother saw her asleep. 

They thought she was dead. 

They placed her in the family tomb. 

Her sweetheart went to the tomb. 

When he saw her, he, too, thought she 
was dead. 

He thought he could not live without her. 

So he killed himself. 

When the girl woke up she found her 
sweetheart dead, so she killed herself. 

| aa 

These sweethearts lived thousands of 
years ago. 

They lived in a beautiful garden. 

They were fond of each other, and they 
were very happy. 

The man and his wife enjoyed their 
garden. 

They enjoyed the fruit and the beautiful 
flowers. 
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There was one tree in the garden, whose 
fruit they were forbidden to eat. 

They wished to eat the fruit from that 
tree more than any other. 

At last the woman plucked the fruit 
from the tree. 

She gave the fruit to her husband. 

The man ate the fruit. 

And then the man and his wife were 
driven from the garden. 

The man blamed his wife for all their 
trouble. 

—ALIcE Forp. 


All in Apple Pie Order 


To be “worth one’s weight in silver,” 
and to have a house “in apple pie order” 
have become such every day expressions 
with us that we scarcely think of them 
as having any origin at all, much less 
as having any direct association with our 
Puritan ancestors. 


All in apple pie order harks back to 
Hephzibah Merton, a Puritan dame who 
made the practice of baking, each Satur- 
day, two or three dozen apple pies which 
were to last her family through the com- 
ing week. She placed them on the shelves 
of her pantry, labeling each according 
to the day of the week on which it was 
to be eaten. When her pantry was thus 
arranged it was said to be in apple pie 
order. 


Worth One’s Weight in Silver 


To another incident we owe the phrase 
worth one’s weight in silver. 


In the early days of our forefathers 
it was necessary to have some sort of 
money. A coin was decided upon and 
Captain John Hull was made mint-master. 
The largest of the coins had stamped 
upon them a picture of a pine tree. 
This is why they were called “Pine- 
Tree” shillings. As payment for his work 
it was decided that the mint-master should 
have one out of every twenty coins he 
made. The Captain was an honest man 
and put aside for himself only one in 
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every twenty coins, but his strong box 
got to be very, very heavy. 

Now Captain Hull had a daughter, a 
fine, plump, hearty girl with whom young 
Samuel Sewell fell in love. As Samuel 
was a young man of good character, 
industrious and honest, Captain Hull 
readily gave his consent to their mar- 
riage. 

“Yes, you may take her,” he said in 
his rough way, “and you'll find her a 
heavy burden enough.” 

In due time the wedding-day arrived. 
There was John Hull, dressed in a plum 
colored coat, with bright silver buttons 
made of pine tree shillings; the bride- 
groom in a fine purple coat and gold lace 
waistcoat, big silver buckles on his shoes; 
and last, but by no means least, the fair 
bride herself, looking as plump and 
smiling and rosy as a big red apple. 
After the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull whispered to his men ser- 
vants who at once left the room only 
to return immediately with a great pair 
of scales. Everybody wondered what 
could be going to happen. 

“Daughter,” said the mint-master, “get 
into one side of these scales.” Then turn- 
ing to his servants and pointing to the 
big iron-bound box, he added, “Bring 
hither the chest.” 

The servants tugged and pulled at it, 
but it was all they could do to get it 
across the floor. Then Captain Hull 
unlocked it and threw open the cover. 
The chest was full of bright shining pine 
tree shillings. 

“Put them into the other side of the 
scales, said the mint-master, laughing to 
see the look of amazement on the faces 
of the people. The shillings were thrown 
in, handful after handful, until the fair 
bride was lifted from the floor. 

“There, son Sewell,” said the honest 
mint-master, “take these shillings for my 
daughter’s portion. Use her kindly, and 
thank God for her. It isn’t every wife 
that’s worth her weight in silver.” 


—HELEN ScRIVER. 
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Vocational Problems 


An excellent résumé of the problems 
which confront all handicapped persons 
seeking employment is given in the article 
“Vocations for the Handicapped,” by 
Seville Millar and Louise D. Odencrantz 
in October Occupations. In addition to 
the obvious difficulties presented by phys- 
ical inability to perform a certain work, 
the authors mention certain others: “the 
difficulties in meeting the physical re- 
quirements of the apprenticeship period 
of a trade, although the more advanced 
processes can be satisfactorily performed 
... -the unjustified fear on the part of 
many employers that hiring handicapped 
workers will result in increased compen- 
sation-insurance costs. . . .the objections 
by employers who carry group health 
or life insurance for their employes on 
the ground that the employment of the 
handicapped is likely to increase the rate 
or costs of benefit. . . .the use of the phys- 
ical examination in rejecting indiscrimi- 
nately all applicants with any type of 
physical defects.” 

It is interesting to learn, in connection 
with these objections, that “the initial 
rate of industrial compensation insurance 
is fixed for the industry as a whole, with- 
out regard to the physical conditions of 
the personnel in a particular establish- 
ment. The rate is then adjusted only 
after several years upon the basis of the 
accident experience of the company. As 
yet there is no information available to 
show that the handicapped are more 
liable to injury. In fact, an experiment 
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of the Western Electric Company in which 
the work of 652 handicapped persons was 
compared with that of a like number of 
able-bodied employes revealed that the 
accident rate was lower among the handi- 
capped than among the other workers. ... 
the rates for group health and life insur- 
ance are also based on the industry as a 
whole and on the ages of the employes 
in the particular establishment. . . .The 
study of the Western Electric Company 
showed fewer absences because of illness 
for the handicapped than for the other 
group.” 

“It is particularly unfortunate,” states 
the authors, “that the physical examina- 
tion, which is a valuable aid in selecting 
suitable applicants for different types of 
work, is frequently used to exclude all 
persons with any physical defect. . . .Not 
until those responsible for the personnel 
policies of these companies and the ex- 
amining physicians can be influenced to 
change their point of view about the 
handicapped can any progress be made 
in these particular concerns.” On _ the 
brighter side of the picture, especially 
as regards the deaf applicant for work, 
we see the fact that “a study of the work 
histories of 749 deaf applicants at the 
(New York State) Employment Center 
showed that they engage in a large va- 
riety of industries and occupations. .. . 
Comparing their occupation with the 61 
main occupational divisions given in the 
1930 census, we find that these deaf had 
been employed in 44 of them.” 

The experiment with vocationally hand- 
icapped workers made by the Western 
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Electric Company extended from August, 
1929 to August, 1930. It involved putting 
into effect a new set of medical require- 
ments for employment, and was concerned 
with defects of vision, hernia, varicocele, 
hydrocele, varicose veins, deformity or 
loss of member, and loss of organ as a 
result of surgery, all of which had, pre- 
vious to the period of experimentation, 
constituted cause for rejection of appli- 
cant. The findings are outlined in an 
article by J. W. Dietz in The Personnel 
Journal, February, 1932, and are also 
cited by Dr. Roy N. Anderson in The 
Rehabilitation Review, May, 1933. It is 
to be regretted that no deaf or hard of 
hearing employees were included in the 
study, the extent of which was, of course, 
curtailed by the onset of the depression; 
but it is greatly to be hoped that when 
further experiments of the sort are re- 
sumed, the serious vocational handicap 
presented by defective hearing will be 
taken into consideration. 





Hearing Aids in France 

Two theses on the use of hearing aids 
have recently been published in France. 
One, a talk given at the Congress de la 
Societas Oto-Rhino-Laryngologica-Latina 
in July, 1933, by Dr. G. de Parrel, is 
entitled La prothese auditive: Les appar- 
eils d amplification sonore. (Auditive pro- 
thesis: instruments for the amplification 
of sound.) Dr. de Parrel, who conducts 
a Centre de Reeducation for the hard of 
hearing in Paris, touches on many dif- 
ferent kinds of hearing aids in his paper, 
which is illustrated with photographs of 
different models. He also mentions briefly 
lip reading and psychotherapy for the 
hard of hearing. 

Another pamphlet, La conduction osseuse 
et son utilisation dans la prothese audi- 
tive (Bone conduction and its use in audi- 
tory prothesis), was presented as a doc- 
toral thesis at the French Academy of 
Medicine by Charles Jean Alphonse Paul 
Fabre. Dr. Fabre relates an interesting 
history of the use of bone conduction for 
the relief of the hard of hearing, and 
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describes the crude instruments which 
were experimented with in the eighteenth 
century and even earlier. He also gives 
results of some experiments with bone 
conduction and the use of modern instru- 
ments. His thesis has been translated 
into English. 





Lip Reading in California 

A pamphlet has recently been issued 
showing the lip reading classes in the 
public schools of California. The sta. 
tistics were compiled by the California 
Association of Teachers of Deafened 
Adults. Classes for adults are reported 
in 31 different cities, while 9 cities show 
classes for hard of hearing children, 
San Francisco alone maintains classes 
for these children in 40 different schools, 





Officers of C.A.T.D.A. 


The California Association of Teachers 
of Deafened Adults, at a recent meeting, 
elected the following officers: 

Miss Ruth Bartlett, Santa Ana, Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Grace S. Wedemeyer, Alameda, 
Vice President, Northern Section. 

Mrs. Juliet C. Corlett, Vista, 
President, Southern Section. 

Miss Rosalie Loubens, 2953 Benvenue 
Ave., Berkeley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Loubens. 


Vice 





Report from Canada 

The second number of Volume I. of 
“The Hearing Eye,” organ of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Lip Reading Organi- 
zations, appeared in October. It gives 
oficial information, secured from the 
ministers of education in the various 
provinces and from the superintendents 
of schools, regarding the educational fa- 
cilities for the deaf and hard of hearing 
in Canada. 





Let the class read your lips—not your 
pantomime. 


Cheerio, San Leandro, California. 
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An Employment Survey of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 

The Office of Education of the United 
States Government has begun an employ- 
ment survey of deaf and hard of hearing 
persons throughout the country. The 
purposes of the survey are: 

1. To locate the unemployed deaf and 
hard of hearing. 

2. To obtain employment records of 
the employed deaf and hard of hearing 
in order to determine occupations in 
which this group can successfully com- 
pete. 

3. To discover the types of training 
needed by the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The survey is under the general super- 
vision of George F. Zook, Commissioner 
of Education. The work is in charge 
of Dr. Elise Martens and Dr. Herbert E. 
Day. The advisory committee comprises: 
Howard McManaway, chairman, Elbert A. 
Gruver, John A. Kratz, Betty C. Wright, 
Norman McManaway, and Percival Hall. 
The work of gathering information is being 
carried on by field agents under local 
supervision. The Office of Education an- 
nounced that, in the selection of these 
agents, unemployed teachers of the deaf 
would be given preference. 





The Deaf and Liability Insurance 


The National Association of the Deaf, 
the N. A. D., appointed a committee com- 
posed of Troy E. Hill, Bernard Teetle- 
baum and J. A. Sullivan to study the mat- 
ter of workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. Their report 
to Franklin C. Smielau, president of the 
N. A. D., shows that the committee made 
a diligent inquiry into the matter. In the 
report, the committee says: 

“After a careful study of the various 
laws, we find that there is no single state 
law, anywhere, that would bar the deaf 
man from working for any company. In 
other words, nothing in the laws them- 
selves would bar the deaf from securing 
work, Wherever the argument is advanced 
by an employer that the insurance laws 
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prohibit his hiring the deaf, it is either 
a round about way of saying, ‘We do not 
want to hire you,’ or it is an arbitrary 
decision on the part of the insurance 
company that prevents the deaf from se- 
curing the work.” 

The state laws on the subject make it 
mandatory upon all employers to take out 
compensation insurance where a number 
of men are employed—in some cases, 
where more than three are employed. 
Some require it only when more than ten 
are employed. Most of the states allow 
the insurance to be written by private 
companies, while in some the state writes 
the insurance. But none of the state laws 
allow the employer to deduct anything 
from the wages of the employee to pay 
for compensation insurance, and practical- 
ly all of them make it illegal for a work- 
man to waive his right to compensation in 
case of injury to get a job. 

Another conclusion of the committee is 
that the laws themselves regard the lack 
of hearing as a minor matter with a work- 
man, since they all regard the loss of hear- 
ing by accident as a minor loss. At any rate 
the compensation for such loss is less than 
that for other injuries or losses by acci- 
dent. 

It is the opinion of the committee, after 
a careful study of all the state laws, that 
the deaf workmen have, themselves, in 
some manner, made a bad impression in 
certain sections of the country, and em- 
ployers are availing themselves of the 
general ignorance of the true facts to 
evade hiring them. Other employers who 
are ignorant of the true abilities of the 
deaf, also use this ignorance of the aver- 
age citizen to evade hiring some one they 
do not wish to hire. 

—Tue SILent Hoosier. 





What Use is Hearing? — “Well, 
Sambo,” remarked the Judge, “so you 
and your wife have been fighting again? 
Liquor, I suppose?” 


“No, suh,” responded Sambo, frankly, 


-“she dun licked me.” 
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Telling the Truth Simply 


Growinc Up, by Karl de Schweinitz. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Cloth. 
111 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.75. 
This unpretentious and rather charm- 

ing little book tells “the story of how 
we become alive, are born, and grow up.” 
In simple language, which a_ hearing 
child of seven and a deaf child of nine 
or ten can understand, it makes clear the 
unity of all life, the naturalness of the 
life process, and the various stages of 
growth in plant and animal. In its sheer 
simplicity it puts to shame some of the 
complex and painstaking books that have 
been written on the subject, as well as 
the unwholesome silence which compels 
children to learn of such matters in sur- 
reptitious and snickering ways. The ap- 
proach is unruffled and matter of fact, 
the explanations free from exaggeration, 
sentimentality, and forced imagery. The 
many illustrations make the text clear, 
and make the book particularly adapt- 
able to deaf children. 





A History Text Book for Primary 
Children 


Becinninc History Stories FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by Lela Adair Acker. Printed at 
the Ohio State School for the Deaf. 


This little book of history stories, now 
in use in several schools for the deaf, 
has passed into its third edition. It con- 
sists of brief, simply worded lessons on 
some of the chief events in American his- 


tory, and short biographies of a few of. 


our great men. 

There are questions 

on each lesson, 

“guessing games,” 

and suggestions for 

drawing “picture 

stories.” Portraits, 

sketches and occa- 

sional verses add to 

the attractiveness of 

the volume. The ar- 

rangement lends it- 

self well to seasonal games and plays and 

sand table activities. The language is 

adapted to beginners, and the questions 

serve not only to fix the events and names 

of persons in the child’s mind, but to en- 

large his vocabulary as well. Indeed, the 

author’s aim, as she says in the preface, 

is to teach language as well as history. 
Mrs. Acker is a teacher at the Madison 

School, Kansas City, Mo. The drawings 

in the volume are by Mary F. Murray, 

art teacher in the Kansas School for the 

Deaf. 





Child Study Pamphlets 


Pamphlets based on the White House 
Conference Reports and reprinted by 
The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
are being distributed by Mrs. C. H. 
Leger, 1414 West Cypress Avenue, Red- 
lands, Calif. Among them are “The 
Booklet on Growth,” “The Booklet on 
Habits,” “The Booklet on Personality,” 
the three being offered for forty-five 
cents. Mrs. Leger also has packets of 
leaflets on child study at nominal prices. 
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Contact with Otological Schools 

Hard of hearing persons and educators 
of the deaf have long realized that only the 
very exceptional physician is prepared to 
help a deafened adult readjust himself or 
to tell inquirers what should be done for 
a deaf child. 

An important result of the round table 
conferences held last summer in Chicago 
by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was the 
interest aroused among the doctors who 
attended. Their presence and participa- 
tion were inspiring, and the inter-relation- 
ship of medical and educational work for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing was 
brought out in animated discussion. 

One of the Chicago otologists suggested 
that a letter be sent by the Association to 
the various medical schools, calling their 
attention to the importance of acquainting 
medical students, before their graduation, 
with the serious problems produced by 
deafness or impaired hearing and request- 
ing that special attention be devoted to 
this subject as a part of the regular medical 
course. 

At the request of President McManaway, 
the otologists in attendance at that meeting 
consented to serve as a committee of the 
Association to prepare such a letter. Dr. 
Robert Sonnenschein was appointed Chair- 
man, and as a result of his efforts and the 
committee’s support the letter, together 
with an enclosure suggesting material to be 
presented to the students, was prepared and 
distributed to 87 medical schools in the 
United States and Canada early in January. 

Replies expressing keen interest and 
ready cooperation have already been re- 
ceived, and it is hoped that this piece of 
work will prove of far-reaching value. 





Better Tone Quality 
(Continued from page 98) 
adequate. Engineers versed in the scien- 
tific principles of building instruments 
have said that at the present time it is 
impossible to put on the market a small 
inconspicuous instrument giving anywhere 
near normal tone production. 
The tone of hearing devices now avail- 
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able is disappointing. Yes, I have tried 
them all, all those mentioned by Miss 
Timberlake in her article “Progress in 
Hearing Aids,”* and others besides, in 
laboratories and experimental centers. 
None, as yet, really produces a normal 
tone quality. All lack the subtle grada- 
tions and modulations so necessary for 
perfection of tone production. For exam- 
ple, all voices sound very much alike 
when heard over them. The characteristic 
and individual qualities of the speaking 
voice are not rightly reproduced; there is 
a harsh, penetrating quality which gives 
the sensation of listening to sounds re- 
echoing within a hollow dome. This 
quality is as noticeable in bone conduc- 
tors which are small, as in the air con- 
ductors. One hears, yes—but hours of 
listening to harsh distortions are too often 
accompanied by fatigue and nerve exhaus- 
tion which take all joy and satisfaction 
from hearing. One looks upon the use 
of such instruments as a matter of neces- 
sity, rather than a joyous experience in 
sound. I have every confidence, however, 
that if we create a demand, our friends 
the engineers and scientists will exercise 
every effort to give us an instrument pro- 
ducing a beautiful, toneful, normal sound. 
The present rush by a multitude of manu- 
facturers to commercialize a small, port- 
able bone conduction device is sufficient 
reason for my conviction. Certainly a 
most interesting and heartening beginning 
has been made by reason of this demand 
for bone conduction instruments. 

“Progress in Hearing Aids” is indeed 
worthy of appreciative consideration in 
our annals, but there is room for further 
progress. When to a normally hearing 
person the quality of tone heard over 
a hearing aid is clearer, more mellow, 
rounder and purer than the tone he hears 
without the device, then will the instru- 
ment approach the standard we ask for 
the deaf and deafened. This has been 
done! It is the responsibility of the hard 
of hearing public to demand this standard 
for all hearing aids. 





*Auditory Outlook, November, 1933. 











The New 
Tiny Tim Audiphone 


Designed and Made to Give 


CLEAR AMPLIFICATION 
OF SOUND 
= WITH ® 
MINIMUM OF BULK 


Its SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION and 
COMFORT IN WEARING 
results from its combination with the 


TINY TIM EARPIECE 
which fits within the Earlobe and 
WEIGHS ONLY ONE-FOURTH 
OUNCE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet A 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General Audiphone Models are made in the U.S. A. 








Reinhardt School 


for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
Kensington, Maryland 
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Artificial Incentive 
(Continued from page 72) 


of prizes for scholarship and othe 
phases of school work. We do not be 
lieve in that form of artificial incentiy 
in the Minneapolis schools. I know yg 
will find such prizes given in som 
schools, but the consensus of pedagogical 
opinion is against that sort of thi 
The main purpose of the public school 
is to teach boys and girls to work to 
gether for the common good, not to sup 
pass other students. We do not emphe 
size individual achievement but service 
the group. The socialization of educg 
tion has developed so rapidly that ther 
is no place for individual prizes in th 
modern school.” 

Angelo Patri, the great New York 
educator, who is recognized by thinking 
people of the United States as one who 
has learned to solve the weighty prob 
lems of childhood, in a preachment om 
the evil of medals and prizes says: 

“Some folks like to wear medals and 
others like to bestow them, which is, of 
course, a matter of taste, and perfectly 
all right if the people are grown up ani 
keep the medals among themselves instead 
of offering them to children. Children 
do not understand medals. They are like 
ly to think that the person who weatt 
one has done something really worth 
while to win it. You will have to agret 
that seldom happens. The person who 
won that medal would usually have done 


just as good work without it, if he did 
any.” 
The Minnesota State High School 


League, of which the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf is a member, represents pra 
tically every high school in the state, 4 
total of 465. At the regular spring meet 
ing the League adopted a resolution along 
the same lines as that adopted previously 
by the faculty of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. It reads: 

“Whereas it is now the custom om 
the schools of the state to give rather 
expensive awards, particularly sweaters, 
for prowess in athletics and other extt® 
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curricular activities, and whereas, there 
js considerable doubt as to the ultimate 
educational benefit which is derived from 
such a procedure, 

“It is hereby resolved, that this Asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring a mod- 
ification of the present system so that no 
school in the state will give an individual 
award bonus whose intrinsic value will 
exceed one dollar.” 

We believe that every educator who has 
the.real welfare of boys and girls at 
heart, will after reading this article, 
leave artificial incertive in the form of 
prizes out of his educational system. 





The International Congress 
(Continued from page 75) 

cy; 4. Hearing defects as a cause of lan- 
guage defects in public schools; 5. Hygienic 
and pedagogical possibilities of the pre- 
school child. There were many communi- 
cations about each of these topics with 
demonstrations in the general and class- 
room sessions. Yet I found very little en- 
thusiasm among educators of the deaf for 
modern inventions such as the audiometer. 
They seemed on the whole unfamiliar with, 
and distrustful even of apparatus invented 
in the United States. Therefore the audi- 
ence did not take even good examples of 
auricular instruction seriously but looked 
at them more or less superficially as curi- 
osities. Therefore my general impression 
was that even in America educators of the 
deaf had not progressed far in advance of 
results obtained in this important part of 
our field forty years ago. 

Lip reading. In this aspect of the oral 
instruction of the deaf there is a rich Amer- 
ican literature. At the same time one feels 
that the essence of lip reading is not really 
understood. Certainly lip reading and 
speech are both very imperfect when they 
are taught by the combined method. 

Psychology and Education. There were 
many lectures on these subjects, most of 
which came from persons who were un- 
familiar with the teaching of the deaf and 
Who left it entirely to the teacher to apply 


(Continued on page 120) 














DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 124 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 124 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 124 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 124 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 124 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 124 




















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The Gault Teletactor 
(Continued from page 84) 


given a clear understanding of the pj 
ciples taught. 

All of our work has been toward ¢ 
objective, better speech; and we | 
found that the teletactor has been 
great value in the following essentials 
speech development: 

Comparison of the long and sh 
vowels, 

Overlapping of sounds. 

Distinguishing between 
voiced sounds. 

Final sounds. 

Syllabification. 

Accenting. 

Conciseness. 

Speech reading. 

The overlapping between the audity 
and tactual senses. 

The pupils’ first experience with { 
teletactor was very interesting. It 
always be remembered as one of 
happiest periods in our work. With 
face covered, “bububububu” was spoke 
before the microphone. The little f 
all registered amazement and mystificy 
tion. Some of the little fingers 
promptly withdrawn from the vibrate 
The babbling was repeated the seca 
time, and their uncertainty was still 
parent. Then with my face uncovered, 
repeated the well known “bubububul 
again and they babbled, laughed 
squealed into the microphones. 
became real little explorers. They hi 
placed their arms, chins, cheeks, feet 
different parts of their heads on the ® 
brators, and have become sensitized 
vibrations. They have shown a k 
interest in their work from the fim 
They enjoyed reading their stories bet 
the microphones, the vibrations made } 
their own voices in their receiving ¢ 
phragms arousing their interest. 

The value of this work is not mere 
in holding interest; the pupils are # 
quiring smoothness of speech in a natu 
manner and are enjoying the process. 
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Lip Reading Class in Georgia 

(Continued from page 101) 
or greater triumph is enjoyed by the 
class as well as by the one who wins. 
We have two students from the. State 
School for the Deaf at Cave Spring. 
They are encouraged to talk and all the 
class rejoice when they see the improve- 
ment in their speech. 

It is a joy to see the shy, timid pupils 
forget their shyness and their timidity, as 
they understand more and more in these 
classes, and to watch the progress in self- 
confidence and poise that comes to those 
who really seriously undertake the study 
of this wonderful art. 

Mr. Driscoll, in his column The World 
and All, once wrote concerning this espe- 
cial class: “Harriett Goldstein, Atlanta, 
sends me a copy of Modern Knight, a 
night school journal, with an article about 
lip reading classes for hard-of-hearing 
adults. ee pupils are being trained 
in this public school to read lips. Now, 
that’s constructive use of public money, 
I should say. The hard-of-hearing and the 
deaf find their handicap pretty well 
turned into an interesting mental achieve- 
ment when they are able to master lip 
reading so well that few of their friends 
ever are aware of their deafness.” 





The Potato, Too, Has Eyes 

(Continued from page 106) 
isle welcomed it with open—well, with 
open mouths. There have been times 
when the potato was not only the chief 
food of the Irish people, but practically 
their only food. And so they learned to 
use it in many ways. 

They believed, too, that water in which 
potatoes have been boiled has virtues as 
a curative wash for sprains and broken 
limbs, though to their everlasting credit 
there appears to be no record of the use 
of the potato or any of its by-products as 
a cure for deafness. 

Potato skins were used in making soup, 
and very good soup, too, for the skins 
actually contain more valuable food ma- 
terial than the filling of the tuber. Going 








Telephon 


IS EASY WITH THIS AMPLIFIER 


A Bell Telephone Amplifier may be permanently 
connected to any telephone in your home or office. 
You may increase or lower its amplifying volume 
at will, or switch it off entirely when the telephone 
is used by persons with normal hearing. Simple, 
unobtrusive, easy to control, it brings .qae, 

the convenience of the telephone to 
many who have been without it. Ask 
the Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company for a demonstration. 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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ANNOUNCING 


RADIOEAR DELUXE 


The Acoustically Balanced 
Hearing Aid 
with 


Perfected ::: 


Air Conduction 
Bone Conduction 


It has features you have never before seen on 


a wearable hearing aid. This new Radioear 


is scheduled for delivery February twentieth. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and 
Guaranteed by 


E. A. Myers & Sons 


306 BEVERLY ROAD 


Department FV 
MT. LEBANON, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably inthe Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear PhoneCo., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-4428 
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a step farther, the Irish found that by 
skilful handling the potato could be mad 
to yield a very stimulating and inspiring 
beverage—the famous Irish “poteen” of 
song and story; many of the songs and 
storiés, in fact, having been produced 
under its influence. 

The United States owes commercial 
Irish potato growing to the Irish—and 
their neighbors, the Scotch. A colony of 
Scotch-Irish people settling at London. 
derry, New Hampshire, in 1719, brought 
the potato to the United States, the ree. 
ords indicate. As the colony moved on, 
its members left a few potatoes for seed 
with the neighbors. These were duly 
planted and flourished, but when _ the 


‘ neighbors, assuming that the balls were 


the “fruit,” found it impossible to prepare 
the potato in palatable form, it was given 
up as worthless. The next spring’s plow. 
ing, however, turned up tubers of great 
size and opened the eyes of the growers 
to the real use of the plant. 

It is rather a pity that time has dis 
proved the famous story of the introduc 
tion of the potato into Ireland by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

According to this legend, Sir Walter 
found potatoes growing in Virginia and 
took some with him to England and 
later to Ireland where he had them 
planted in his garden at Youghal. When 
the plants reached maturity, the old gar 
dener tasted some of the balls—with a 
result which may be imagined by any 
one familiar with the growing of Irish 
potatoes. He hastened in high indigna- 
tion to Sir Walter’s study and protested 
that “this fine foreign fruit of yours” 
was not worth garden room. 

“Well,” commented Sir Walter, sooth- 
ingly, “if it is as bad as that, dig up the 
plants at once. But if you find any roots 
worth looking at, bring them to me.” 

This habit of concealing its treasures 
underground led old Sam Butler to com- 
pare certain degenerate members of the 
nobility, and people relying too much for 
their prestige on dead ancestors, to the 
potato. “The only good part of them is 
underground,” he would say. 
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Milestones 


(Continued from page 102) 

normal graduate of the Nitchie School. 
This first step in what has proved to be my 
life-work has opened the way to years full 
to the brim of interest and joy. The mile- 
stones have passed more quickly from that 
time, for we travel fast when there is work 
todo. One stands for the valuable experi- 
ence of teaching demonstration classes in 
lip reading at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1915. This was an un- 
qualified success, largely on account of its 
novelty. The public seemed to regard the 
sight of the deafened understanding speech 
by watching the speaker’s mouth as posi- 
tively uncanny—almost in a class with 
Black Magic. Then follows the one which 
stands for the founding of the San Fran- 
cisco League for the Hard of Hearing. No 
one who attended the Conference in 1932 
can fail to understand why I am so proud 
of my child! 

The next milestone brought me both sor- 
row and happiness. I turned my face to 
the East and sadly said good bye to San 
Francisco. How can I entirely regret any- 
thing, however, which brought me the in- 
spiration and help of Cora Kinzie? 
Through her and her superlative method, 
my lip reading has steadily improved; with 
improvement in lip reading has come poise. 

Since my return to Philadelphia my life 
has been filled with a greater variety of in- 
terests than it was in San Francisco. My 
family and old friends are here, which of 
course makes a great difference. I am a 
member of several clubs which give me a 
great deal of pleasure. This would be im- 
possible without the help of lip reading. 
My summers are spent at Buck Hill Falls 
in the Poconos, which is full of friendly 
people. Two years ago I took some lessons 
there in Contract, in a class of hearing peo- 
ple, and held my own. 

Not long ago I had a small dinner for 
four of my pupils and two hearing friends. 
The husband of one of the pupils filled me 
with pride and joy by saying, “Mrs. Trask, 
my wife’s lessons in lip reading have helped 
her one hundred per cent!” He was very 

much impressed also by the easy, natural 
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HOW do you TEST your 
Earphone Batteries? 


With an AMMETER? Wrong! 
With a VOLTMETER? Wrong again! 


With a light bulb? Better, but not accurate! 


For a True, Accurate indication of a battery’s condi- 
tion use a 


“GENDRYBAT” 


Earphone Battery Tester. It is scientifically designed 
to indicate the exact condition of an earphone battery. 


Descriptive circular (free on request) gives complete 
information. 

MODEL 3 for 3-Volt Batteries 

MODEL 45 for 412-Volt Batteries 
Terminals are adjustable to fit all styles of batteries. 


Price (either model) $2.50 postpaid in U. S. or 
from your dealer, the “Gendrybat” tells you ony "you 
want to know about your battery. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


General Dry Batteries 
Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 





THE CASE SCHOOLS OF 


LIP READING 
of Southern California 


W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
Individual and Class Instruction 

Graded teaching for public school classes 





FLORENCE A. MESSNER 


Teacher of Lip Reading 
State Authorized Normal oe for Public School 
Teachers. Longest California Public 
Schools. Normal and pw Graduate 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
226 So. Lafayette Park Pi., Los Angeles, Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





SAY IT AGAIN 
BY PERSIS VOSE 


Introduction by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


$1.10 postpaid—Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principel 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Practice Groups 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHY NOT WINTER IN FLORIDA 
And Study Lip Reading? 
Lowest living expenses in the country 
Graded Course Public Classes 


MRS. MARY E. STEFFEY 
222 Lafayette Arcade Tampa, Florida 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Mi polis, Mi 
Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Principal 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 





Nitchie Method 
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way we all understood each other. 

Sometimes I wonder what my life would 
have been if blessed with normal hearing, 
and what milestones I should have passed 
on the road! Would they have been more 
worth while? 





The International Congress 

(Continued from page 115) 
the results. The assembly as a whole 
seemed to have very little interest in psy- 
chological questions and there was there. 
fore little discussion of the lectures that 
touched on these subjects. This is prob- 
ably one reason why special efforts are 
being made just now in America to provide 
better training for teachers and superin- 
tendents. 

Physical Education. There were many 
lectures of value on subjects such as infant 
hygiene, hygiene of vision, nutrition, ete, 
The subject of physical training in the 
schools was dealt with extensively. 





More Than Conquerors 
(Continued from page 105) 

A notable conqueror in the world of 
science is Thomas Edison, the great king 
of inventors. Beethoven, in the realm of 
music, is unrivaled in his triumph over 
adversity, supreme in artistic concentra 
tion and brilliantly victorious in achieve- 
ment. 

Booth, Hughes, Reynolds, Edison, Bee- 
thoven, Helen Keller and countless others! 
All these are heroes. They are more 
than conquerors. Not only have they 
surmounted their own handicaps, but 
they have made these same _ handicaps 
serve the welfare of all mankind. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 91) 
heads of Europe, which had been cele- 
brated in colonial days.”—Walsh. 

See Crane, F. W. “Washington’s Birth- 
day.” Brooks, E. S. “True Story of Wash- 
ington.” Hill, F. T. “On the Trail of 
Washington.” Scudder, H. E. “George 
Washington.” Also see “Earliest Celebra- 
tions of -Washington’s Birthday.” St 
Nicholas, February, 1925. 
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Home and School 
(Continued from page 93) 


tendency to try to conceal the fact of 
such handicaps, which is most unjust to 
the children. My children are not shown 
off to visitors but neither are they hustled 
off to some other part of the house. They 
are treated as normal, ordinary children 
—not only by their father and me but by 
every one else. 

Deaf children are very ingenious about 
making their wants known, and sometimes 
we mothers have to be almost as in- 
genious in order to understand them but 
it is most important to avoid that thwarted 
feeling of not being understood that many 
deaf children must have. Sometimes I 
go all over the house trying to find just 
what my child wants, but when I do find 
it, the smile of joy repays me for all my 
trouble. 

I make light of their little bumps and 
falls and find that a piece of cotton with 
witch hazel on it, which the child can 
hold in his own hand and dab on the in- 
jured spot works wonders in restoring the 
smiles. As for punishment—the only 
thing I have found effective is to make 
the offender sit on a chair and ruminate 
upon his sins until his normal, happy 
self is re-asserted. 

I have never been able to get satisfac- 
tory results with the children if any of 
us are tired, nervous or out of sorts, so it 
behooves me to keep myself, as well as 
the children, in the best possible physical 
and mental condition. Consequently, we 
all try to get plenty of sleep, good food 
and outdoor exercise. 

Let’s not feel that deafness is a terrible 
calamity. There is no reason why deaf 
children should not be as dear, as funny, 
as lovable and as bright as hearing ones 
and since maternal pride is said to be 
justifiable, I will add that I think mine 


are. 





A contented spirit is the sweetness of 
existence. 
—Dickens. 
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AN ADVENTURE FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


“You made me feel that I was starting out on a 
new adventure.” 


That is the way we all like to feel at the New Year. 
Why not start a new course in Lip Reading and see 
how far you can go before another year? Some one 
of the six grades offered at the 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


is sure to fit your need and open the way for real 
Progress. 


Normal Courses Class Practice 


Anna L. STAPLES CLARA M,. ZIEGLER 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private and Group Lessons Normal Course 


Details regarding 
Home Study Course in Lip Reading 
sent on request 


Mary V. Carney, A. M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE end MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 

Reading 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 
Private Instruction 


Columbia, S. C. 


Practice Classes 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





TIMELY TOPICS 
Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
Is NOW 
TEN DOLLARS 
a year—$1.30 a month 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Address communications to Mrs, Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherb e Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The Eyes of the Auditorially 
Handicapped 


(Continued from page 70) 


play and study rooms or proper study, 
desks, or are taught eye hygiene. 
All this is now remediable through 
really up-to-date school seatings. Or the 
cost can be kept down to a mere expem 
diture of ingenuity through the use of 
piles of books or home-made reading 
stands (which can be built as an indug 
trial arts project, as in the Horace Many 
School at Teachers College). Parents ig 
some instances have actually brought sud! 
seatings into their homes from observing! 
their value in schools. But there are thom 
who claim, “We are doing all that § 
necessary now.” i 
Is it any wonder that there is a steady! 
rise in eye abnormalities when from the 
preschool age bad eye habits prevail, anf 
when, in the years of study, work is dom 
under bad conditions? The importang 
of all this is well realized by leading 
educators and eye specialists, even fo 
children supposedly normal in every way 
And eye protection methods apply 
through life. ‘ 
To the educator responsible for 
dren with impaired or absent hearing, tt 
methods become an imperative need, h 
cause eyes are to be used not only to s@ 
but to do the major portion of hearing 
as well. To the adult with impairé) 
‘hearing, eye protection is a Godsend 
priceless, but achieved perhaps without 
price, the chief expense being a little 
time and ingenuity. : 





Ella Scott Warner 
(Continued from page 76) 
where she remained eleven years. 
Mrs. Warner was a master at teaching 
speech and language. Her work did not) 
end in the school room. She saw toi 
that her pupils talked and that the habit) 
of speech and the free use of Englisi 
were acquired. A few years ago I callet 
upon one of her former Mystic pupil§ 
(Continued on page 126) 
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DO YOU KNOW 


the influence of posture on the 
health and vision of your child? 


DO YOU CARE 


whether or not the seat your child 
occupies in the classroom contributes 
to his comfort and healthful development? 


ILL the cost of the child’s mental development 

at school be physical affliction and impaired vi- 
sion? Parents and parent-teacher organizations, as an 
aid to pupil health and eye protection, should encour- 
age and support school officials who may plan to replace 
obsolete, uncomfortable seats with the posturally cor- 
rect, comfortable American Henderson-Universal Sight- 
Saving Desk. 
This desk stops body hump and slump . . . the bending 
over and slouching down that make full, deep breathing 
dificult for your child . . . that cramp and crowd the 
heart and vital organs . . . that distort the spine and 
strain the eyes. The danger of physical disabilities 
incident to bad posture and eyestrain caused by incor- 
rectly designed seats is removed by American Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks which make it easy, 
natural and comfortable for your child to sit erect and 
to read or write at the proper focal distance and angle hs’ Bianaebeses Meicans Sikeesent 
of vision. Do as thousands of parents and educators Sight-Saving Desk shown above 
have. Get the facts which recent seating research has pre get» —— — tilting 
developed. Free posture booklets, worthwhile and and sliding desk top insures read- 
interesting, will be mailed to you upon request. Mail ing or writing at the correct fecal 


th ‘ distance and proper angle of vision 
e convenient coupon. . thus minimizing eyestrain. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches 
and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited 
distributors in all trade areas. 


























AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, copies of the posture booklets I have checked. 








Position . 

( ) Essentials of Hygienic Seating ( ) Scoliosis and School Seating 

( ) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis ( ) The Buying of School Equipment 
) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 









WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 









THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 













THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 

9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 











THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip hades” for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 












TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING WELCOMES ALL 
THE DEAFENED 


Departments 
Lip-Reading Industria! 
Social Employment 


2313 ASHLAND AVE., TOLEDO, OHIO 














WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Life is a highway, wondrous fair, 
And we are but pilgrims journeying 
there. 
It is here a stone and there a stone; 
Many a mile we must travel alone. 
It is here a foe, and there a friend; 
Many a turn and at last the end. 
Life is a highway, wondrous fair, 
And we are but pilgrims journeyagy 
there. 
—Florence Hoy Round. © 


Men will have to play fair and love 
his neighbor. The price of peace on earth 
is what it always has been—Good Will 


to Men. 
—E. S. Martin. 


Blest is the man of high ideals, 
Who fails today, tomorrow, 
and for days to come; 
But never lowers his standards, 
nor surrenders to defeat, 
Till hand and foot, till eye and ear, — 
Till vocal cord and tongue, 
Till mind and heart are disciplined; 
And all abilities of mind and soul 
Are marshalled by the will 
And move onward 
to the drumbeat of perfection. 
—The Trotty Veck Messengers. 





We have to have courage and discipline 


and vision to blaze the new trails of life; 
but underlying all our efforts is the con 
viction that men cannot live unto them 
selves alone. A democracy must be bound 
together by the ties of neighborliness. 
Government can do many things better 
than private associations or citizens, but 
in the last analysis success in personal 
matters depends on the personal contact 
between neighbor and neighbor. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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A hundred years ago or so, 
When men lived miles apart, 

They used to neighbor, back and forth, 
And heed their hints of heart; 

They used to go in joy and grief 

To spend their cheer and lend relief; 
They used to travel miles by day 

To help in harvesting the hay, 

And travel miles beneath the moon 

To husk the corn—and maybe spoon. 


But time has changed the mode of life, 
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As time is wont to do; 

And you don’t bother much for me, 

Nor I bestir for you. 

E’en though we tread the selfsame floor 

And use the same apartment door; 

E’en though we slumber side by side 

But for a wall, our foolish pride 

Keeps us as strangers from afar— 

We don’t know who our neighbors are. 
—Stanley Foss Bartlett. 


Amidst all my doubts and speculations, 


‘} there are two things that always strike me 


with awe: the starry firmament above me 
and the moral law within me. 
—Kant. 


There is no use in quarrelling with our 
fellow creatures because they are not 
angels, 

William Archer. 


About the only people who are trying 
tokeep up with the Joneses these days are 
their creditors, 

—George Ryan. 


From the quiet things 
and the first beginnings 

Out to undiscovered ends, 
There is nothing 

worth the wear of winning 
Save the laughter 

and love 

of friends 
—Hilaire Belloc. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


School for the Deaf Cave Spring, Ga. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 














This Month’s Contributors 


(Continued from page 67) 

Lucile M. Moore is supervising teacher at 
the Florida School, and Second Vice-President 
of the Association. 

A prominent member of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Florence 
Seville Berryman, holds a position in the 
Washington office of the American Federation 
of Arts. 

Our readers need no introduction to Mil- 
dred Kennedy, an indefatigable worker in the 
field of deafness. At present she is carrying 
on experiments in the bone conduction of 
sound at her home in Concord, Mass. 

Margaret J. Worcester, who now conducts 
a school of lip reading in Montreal, formerly 
taught at Portland, Me., where she had her 
first contact with Miss Vose. 

A native of the State in which she teaches, 
Elizabeth Knowles has had normal courses in 
three different methods, Nitchie, Muller-Walle, 
and Kinzie. 

Karl Brauckmann, the originator of the 
Jena method of lip reading instruction, has 
normal hearing and is a teacher of the deaf 
as well as of the hard of hearing. His ar- 
ticle has been abridged and translated by 
Jacob Reighard, of the University of Michi- 
gan, who was instrumental in introducing 
this method in the United States. 

An English clergyman, Arthur Hedley, 
makes his first appearance in the Votta Re- 
VIEW. 

John A. Ferrall has been a pillar of the 
Volta Bureau publications through all their 
metamorphoses. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines — 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St.. N. W.. Washington, D. C 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Stand- 
ard Certificate, wants position. Permanent or substi- 
tute work. References. Address V.M., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, —- —_ 
ciation Standard Certificate, wants position for 1934. 
Address H.S., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED PRIMARY TEACHER wishes po 
sition for 1934. A.B. degree. Graduate Central Tosti. 
tute. Address D.F., Volta Bureau. 


ORAL TEACHER, now employed, wants position for 
1934. Both day and residential school experience. 
Can secure immediate release for desirable position. 
Address L.L., Volta Bureau. 
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Ella Scott Warner 
(Continued from page 122) 


whom I had not seen since she left s 


I was amazed when she conversed ' 
me freely and well. I asked her how; 
had managed to preserve such gg 


speech. She replied, “I always alk 


my children.” (She had eight.) 
habit of speech she had acquired 
Miss Scott had never left her. 





Speech Reading in America ‘ 


(Continued from page 104) 
periods each day, two classes and { 


hours’ practice in the school room, © 


that way something worth while can 
done. And only in that way..... 


about is this: Whenever and wher 


teacher in a lower or higher school } 
comes hard of hearing or deaf, she show 


not be dismissed, transferred or retin 
but she should be persuaded by the seh 


officials to take a thorough course in fi 


reading and become a teacher of the 
ject. Then hard of hearing pupils 


adults should be entrusted to her so th 
she may, as far as possible, preserve! 


first from deteriorating mentally and | 


second—as well as herself—from all t 


evil consequences of deafness that thre 
en their following their vocations, thre 


‘en the continuance of their social ef 
tacts, threaten even their mental ce 

In such work, hard of hearil 
teachers have the advantage of und 


tion. 


standing, better than the hearing, the s 


tion in which other hard of hearing pt 


They 


sons find themselves. 


know how to make the hearing, especial 
the aurists, comprehend the problem. 
As Mrs. Paivio wrote in this periodita 
“Those who have the courag 
and the will to live do not stop to thin 
whether it is the better fate to have go0 


‘ 
: 

{ ' 
4 , 


in 1932, 


hearing or to be deaf. They feel 


selves men among men and go 
fully about their affairs.” 


The next thing that we should ri 


. 


She was totally deaf from birth, and 
married a deaf man who could not sp , 


\ 





